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America’s Most Tempting 
Closed Car Value 


B* REQUEST of business and professional men; 
a Willys-Knight Coupe Sedan finished entirely 
in conservative, serviceable black. With washable 
long-grain Spanish upholstery —long-wearing. A 
rugged car for every use. With all the famous 
Willys-Knight Coupe Sedan conveniences and qual- 
ities. Doors both front and rear—easy in, easy out. 
A beautiful car on business-like lines—at a saving 
you can feel in your pocket. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Overland Ltd,, Toronto, Ont. 


Other Willys-Knight Models: 5-pass. Touring $1175; 2-pass. Roadster $1175; 
7-pass. Touring $1325; 5-pass. Country Club $1635; Coupe Sedan De Luxe 
$1550; 5-pass. Sedan $1795; 7-pass. Sedan $1995; all prices f. 0. b. Toledo. 
We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 





THE DAY OF THE KNIGHT IS HERE 
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Marvin Carr Building of Durham Hosiery Mills 


“The Test of Strength” 


ACK of the Durham Hosiery claim that it is 

ii 3 s +) ed 

Made strongest where the wear is hardest,” is 

the accumulated experience of three generations of 

hosiery manufacturets and a group of loyal workers 
in its several mills. 









With such ideals of service to the wearer, it is small 
wonder that the Durham Hosiery Mills have grown 
d from the modest beginnings of their illustrious 
founder to the present proportions required to meet 
a strong national demand. 





For eleven years we have been participating in the 
growth and development of this group of mills, 
through an engineering organization trained in the 
design and planning of textile and allied industrial 
establishments. 


At least one of these new and revised editions of our 
books will interest you—write us which one. 

“Picks to the Minute’—A short treatise on textile 
plants, their design and operation. 


“Contentment Under Roof’—A review of some 
facts on the economical construction and results 
of industrial homes. 


“Factories for the Future”—An application of foresight 
to the design and layout of industrial plants. 


If you wish, a member of this organization will 
confer with you upon your own individual problems. 
This involves no obligation. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 
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NEW WILLARD 





WALDORF-ASTORIA 


Three Great Hotels 
in Three Great Cities 


Each in an important centre of 
its city—convenient to theatres, 
shops, clubs, business and resi- 
dential sections. 


Each affiliated, not only in busi- 
ness management, but in the 
spirit of friendliness and service 
which characterizes the entertain- 
ment of its guests. 


Let us relieve you of all details of 
hotel accommodations in New 
York, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington. A letter, wire or radio to 
any of us, stating number in 
party and requirements, will be 
given careful attention in which- 
ever of our three hotels you wish 
to visit. 


The New Willard 
Washington 


The Waldorf-Astoria 
New York 
The Bellevue-Stratford 
Philadelphia 
L. M. BOOMER, President 
James P. A. O’Conor 
Managing Directors 


Roy Carruthers Frank S. Hight 














How a Big National Industry Grew Up in 








A Convenient Way 
to Subscribe — 


Just fill in and mail coupon be- 
low with your remittance and 
Forbes Magazine will be sent 
to you regularly for one year— 
26 issues. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $4.00 (SOc additional for Canadian postage and 
.00 additional for foreign postage). Send me Forbes Magazine 
one year—26 issues—beginning with the next issue. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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These Fundamental Business 
Factors Have Improved 


usually has arrived at fairly 
definite conclusions as to the 
course business is likely to follow 


in the following year. These ar- 
ticles, you may or may not have 
noticed, have been limited to week- 
to-week conditions and the out- 
look for the balance of this year. 

Requests are beginning to come 
in for an expression of views on 
1924 prospects. The writer is not 
prepared at this stage to venture 
a forecast. 

It can be said, however, that 
general conditions have lately been 
improving throughout the country, 
and that reasonable activity can be 
counted upon between now and the 
turn of the year. 

Most attention, lately, has been 
paid, probably, to the spectacular 
transformation in the stock market. 
The very sharp recovery does not, 
however, necessarily mean any im- 
portant improvement in sentiment 
regarding the industrial or com- 
mercial outlook. The fact is that, 
as was oftener than once pointed 
out on this page, many trustworthy 
investment stocks had been de- 
pressed to unduly low levels and 
had become decided bargains. 

Probably half of the buying dur- 
ing the rebound came from opera- 
tors who had sold heavily short. 
Some public interest has been 
aroused, and there has been moder- 
ate buying by outside investors 
and speculators. It cannot be said, 
however, that the public has taken 
the bit in its teeth and is running 
away with prices. 

At the same time the rise in 
stocks assuredly has stimulated 
optimism in many directions. Im- 
provement in stocks has been more 
marked than improvement in busi- 
ness conditions. 

While one may prefer to exercise 
caution in the matter of making 
1924 predictions, the indisputable 


B: the end of November one 


By B. C. Forbes 


fact is that most of our basic con- 
ditions are thoroughly sound. 

These are fundamental facts of 
real moment: 

Money rates have been lowered 
rather than raised during Novem- 
ber and the Federal Reserve Banks 
are carrying an impressive percent- 
age—about 76—of reserves. 

While the scramble for workers 
has subsided, labor is unusually 
well employed in nearly every part 
of the continent, and at wages 
which mean extraordinarily high 
purchasing power. Fears which 
were harbored by business men 
that wages would soar and soar 
have been allayed. 

Price movements have been help- 
ful and healthy. The trend in the 
products of our farms has been up- 
wards, while manufactured goods 
have tended mildly downwards. 
The latest index compilations show 
only a very slight net advance. 
The narrowing of the gap between 
agricultural prices and non-agri- 


cultural prices is a most desirable 
development. 

Our farmers, taken as a whole, 
will this year pocket the largest 
amount of money in three years, 
thanks to the better prices which 
have latterly ruled for commodities. 

The South, a section constantly 
becoming more and more important 
industrially and economically, is 
assured of the greatest prosperity, 
the greatest total income, the 
greatest purchasing power it has 
ever known. 

Our transportation facilities have 
attained unprecedented efficiency. 
The railroads have demonstrated 
their capacity to move more than a 
million cars of freight week after 
week without strain. Moreover, 
their financial position is gaining 
in strength, so that they have an- 
nounced their intention of continu- 
ing to order equipment and supplies 
in great volume. 

(Continued on page 218) 





Curve. A — Cost of building materials 
Curve B— Wages of building trades 


Curve C — Cost of completed buildings 
Curve D — Cost of all commodities combined 


Building Costs in the United States 


The above chart, reprinted from “Building Topics,” published by Monks & 

Johnson, architects, shows the course of building costs since the beginning of 

the war to date. Prices now are at about the lowest of the year, and are, no 

doubt, responsible for a substantial increase in building permits in September 
and October, compared with the same months in 1922. 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


Having covered many thousands of miles and visited 
a great many places in the United States during the last 
fifteen months, I have had brought home to me repeatedly 
this thought: It is a great mistake for presidents and 

other leading executives, and also 


EXECUTIVES, sales managers, of large organiza- 
DON’T CHAIN ae ; 
YOURSELVES tions having branches or offices 


throughout the country, to chain 
themselves to their desks at head- 
quarters and send out rigid instructions to those in charge 
of its distant branches and offices. A policy or a regulation 
which may fit ideally the city in which the head offices 
are located may not fit a city or town in the South or in 
the West or in the sparsely populated states lying between 
the Pacific and the Middle West. Managers of local 
branch establishments complain bitterly that, instead of 
being helped by those at headquarters, they repeatedly 
are handicapped. Conditions differ in different sections, 
in different states, in different cities, in different communi- 
ties. One cannot avoid the conclusion that there is too 
great a tendency to settle everything at headquarters with- 
out adequate consultation with out-of-town representatives. 
Because a man sits in a palatial office in New York or 
Chicago or Philadelphia or Detroit or St. Louis and draws 
a big salary, it does not necessarily follow that he knows 
better than the man on the spot what ought to be done 
to make the most of territory in Texas, in California, in 
Montana or Kansas. Paul, Caesar, Napoleon did not sit 
at home and merely issue long-range instructions. 

Men who manage organizations having nationwide rami- 
fications had better take cognizance of this dissatisfaction 
and start corrective measures, either by traveling a lot to 
see things for themselves on the spot, or by calling their 
representatives into conferences at various central points 
or at headquarters. Absentee rulership has its short- 
comings. 


TO YOUR DESK 


*x* * * 
Will, dow wilt. 
* * * 
Health, happiness, success, freedom for all, flow from 
obedience. 
* * * 
Put your back to the wall and Dame Fortune will not 
forever turn her back to you. 
* * * 
Never use sweat when you could use steam. 
* * * 
Financial success calls not only for wise saving but skil- 
ful spending. 


* * * 
The light of inward knowledge helps you to see ahead. 
* * * 


Before a man “has if in him,” usually he has had to 
strive hard to put it there. 


The surest way to prevent yourself from becoming more 
than a mediocrity in your organization is to do nothing to 
make your presence felt. Every man who has risen to 
high executive office in a large organization, you may de- 

pend upon it, made a distinct im- 


YOU MUST pression upon the higher-ups when 
— —_ he was lower down the scale. A 
YOURSELF great many employers engage men 


for more or less responsible posi- 
tions in the hope that the new men will develop 
into really valuable executives. A man can simply 
measure up to a position; or he can greatly develop 
the size of his position. He can hold down his job; or 
he can push his job up until it becomes one of outstanding 
importance—and profit. The dimensions of almost every 
executive position are determined by the dimensions of 
the man who takes hold of it. The kind of man most com- 
panies are looking for is one who will, after being engaged, 
find ways ahd means of accomplishing things not before 
thought of or, if thought of, not before achieved. The 
man who does only what he is told is never likely to rise 
to a position which calls for telling many others what to do. 

x * * 


Make your work you. 
* * * 


The time has come for business men, big and little, to J 


interest themselves more actively in the government of 


the country, that is, in political organizations and activities. | 


“Forbes” plans to do what it can to arouse business men 
to the need for such action. It will 


BUSINESS be demonstrated in a series of 
MEN’S . ° : 
POLITICAL articles that business men are utterly 
RESPONSIBILITIES _ inadequately represented in the per- 
sonnel of our Federal and state leg- 
islatures. It will be shown how largely our legislatures 


are dominated by lawyers and other non-business men. 
It will be revealed, too, how far short business men have § 
fallen in shouldering a proper share of the work and re- | 


sponsibility connected with the local political organizations. 
Far too many business men have simply contented them- 
selves with whining about the shortcomings and misdeeds 
of the “ professional” politicians. Somebody, however, 
has to run local political organizations, if our political in- 
stitutions are to function. If business men utterly neglect 
their duty, what grounds have they for complaining if 
the duties are not performed to their satisfaction? In 
the old days it may not have mattered so much whether 
business was adequately represented in Federal and state 
legislatures; but now that taxes have become so terribly 
severe a burden upon business and industry, it is a matter 
of supreme importance that governmental inefficiency and 
extravagance be checked. Heaven helps those who help 
themselves, it has been well said. It has also been said, 
“Heaven help those who do not help themselves.” 
Business men, make your choice. 
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America is‘ setting a worthy example to employers in 
other countries. Have you not noticed quite a number of 
instances where elderly employers have turned over their 

usiness to their principal workers, either wholly or partly 
asa gift? Gustav Hottinger, owner 
DONATING of the Northwestern Terra Cotta 
Sia Co., described as the largest con- 
A SUGGESTION cern of its kind in the country, early 
this year handed over his business to 
six of his oldest employees, the assets being put at fully 
$4,000,000. I. Heller, head of the New York dress manu- 
facturing business bearing his name, placed control in the 
hands of five of his principal executives under an arrange- 
ment which will enable all employees to share in the profits. 
Herbert S. Martin, pioneer manufacturer of undergar- 
ments in New York, did the same thing. Henri Bendel 
of New York turned over 45 per cent. of his company’s 
(women’s specialty ‘hotise), $4,000,000 capital stock to 
employees. Henry A. Dix, dress goods manufacturer, 
New Jersey, last Christmas presented his very profitable 
business to his workers. 

This month came the announcement that Milton S. 
Hershey has placed his. entire wealth, estimated at $60,000,- 
000, in trust for the Hershey Industrial School at. the 
home of his mammoth chocolate plants at Hershey, near 
Harrisburg, Pa. Mr. Hershey for many years has had in 
force a bonus, or profit-sharing plan for his employees. 
And now all he possesses will go to maintain and develop 
the school he organized for orphans some thirteen years 
ago. , . aon 

All this is admirable. Where employers have no family 
of their own and no other dependents, it is a fitting and 
gracious way of rewarding the principal contributors to 
the upbuilding of the business. 

But does it suggest this thought to you? Wouldn’t it be 
a better world if more employers, instead of waiting until 
they have lived their life, would start in the earlier stages 
of their prosperity to treat their workers and particularly 
their more responsible associates, more generously, making 
them either legal partners or, at least, sharers in the profits? 
Wouldn’t this course yield genuine satisfaction to those 
following it? Whenever I read the will of some multi- 
millionaire, I cannot find it in my heart to give him any 
great credit for leaving money to this or the next worthy 
purpose if I know that he was a hard, niggardly task- 
master all through his life, and held on to his millions 
until parted from them by death. Isn’t it more wortb- 
while, and doesn’t it afford more fun, to do generous 
things during one’s journey through life rather than wait 
until one’s grave is dug? 

This donating of businesses to employees is excellent 
in its way. But greater and wider good could be accom- 
plished, don’t you think, by following the course here 
suggested ? 


x * * 
The kindliness you radiate is the only kindliness you 


retain. 
*x* * * 


Even an atom is full of life and force and power and 


energy. You? 
* * * 


Will, work, wait—and win. 








MILTON S. HERSHEY 


Who has placed his entire wealth, estimated at $60,- 
000,000, in trust for the Hershey Industrial School at 


: the. heme of his mammoth chocolate’ plarits at 
Hershey, near Harrisburg, Pa. 

Most new industries are launched with a great flare of 
trumpets. Pioneers necessarily are men of high -en- 
thusiasm. They conjure up big visions. They see only 
intoxicating possibilities. They blind their eyes to possible 
pitfalls. So they embark upon the 
most ambitious of projects, usually 
without carefully counting the cost. 
It was so with railroads. It was so 
with oil. It was so with steel-mak- 
ing. It was so with banking. And it has been so with 
that amazing modern giant of lightning growth, the motion 
picture industry. At the end of any and every film ad- 
venturers saw—thought they saw—a pot of gold. Film 
companies sprang into existence faster than mushrooms. 
The inevitable happened: Many fell by the wayside, while 
most of those that remained found the industry on a thor- 
oughly unsound basis. Now has come the need for 
transition from the reckless pioneer stage to a safe, solid, 
economic basis. Million-dollar salaries are being. lopped 
off. Insensate overproduction is to be curtailed. Econ- 
omy is to take the place of extravagance all along the line. 
Says Will Hays, so-called “Czar of the Movies” : 


There is now in progress a sharp curtailment of unnecessary 
expense in picture studios, in selling, in distribution and in ex- 
ploitation. Whatever proper methods may be necessary com- 
pletely to cure the condition will be used. All this action is 
prompted by the same type of business judgment that caused 
Henry Ford to take drastic action. It is the same sound judg- 
ment which translates itself into success by eliminating waste 
and unnecessary expense in any industry; the development of 
the steel business is a most notable example. The industry 
has taken a more severe accounting of itself than has been 
realized. It has quietly but squarely faced its own problems 
and now has a firm grip on itself. 


The industry will be better off, the majority of the artists 
will be better off, and certainly those investors who were 
captivated by the radiant possibilities of motion picture 
stocks will be better off. It had to come. It is well that 
it has come. 


THE TROUBLES 
OF THE MOVIES 
WERE TO BE 
EXPECTED 
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ing more than ever 
before on luxuries, 
on recreation, on amuse- 
ment, on tobacco, on 
clothes, on millinery, on 


I’ ‘AMERICA spend- [== = 








How Americals Growing: 
No Room for Pessimism 


into the habit of com- 
paring current facts and 
figures and conditions 
with the facts and fig. 
ures and conditions pre- 
vailing at the peak of 














shoes, on candy, on 
flowers, on vacations, on travel? 

It is. 

Is America incurring heavier debts than ever before 
for the construction of costly roads, the establishment 
of public parks and gardens, the building of fine 
homes? 

It is. 

Is America putting more money than ever before 
into passenger automobiles, into radio apparatus, into 
musical instruments ? 

It is. 

Is America putting out more stocks and bonds— 
representing demands upon capital—than formerly? 

It is. 

Is: money owed banks by borrowers greater than 
in the past? 

It. is. 

What is the explanation for all this? 

The explanation is an explanation which explains 
a great many things which bother, which worry, which 
alarm lots of people from time to time. 

The explanation is extremely simple: 

America is growing. 

To compare or contrast the America of to-day with 
the America of ten years ago or twenty years ago 
would be like contrasting a railway train with a stage 
coach. 

The America of twenty years or ten years ago was 
not the America of 


the boom caused by the 
inflation brought by the World War. 

Eddies there always have been and always will be 
in our national prosperity. But the all-important 
undercurrent is forward and upward. 

America is growing. Ponder these illustrations: 

The value of our manufactures is four times what 
it was in 1900. 

Four times as much money was paid out in wages 
last year as was paid in 1900. 

Workers—persons_ gainfully occupied—have _in- 
creased more than 12,000,000 since 1900, and total 
population has grown nearly 35,000,000. 

Bank deposits have multiplied from $7,000,000,000 
te $37,000,000,000. 

Savings bank deposits have increased 200 per cent., 
to fully $7,000,000,000. 

Bank clearings have gone, since 1900, from under 
$85,000,000,000 to fully $377,000,000,000. 

Money in circulation has jumped up almost 200 per 
cent. 

Pig iron output has doubled what it was when the 
century opened. 

Petroleum output has more than doubled since 1914 
and is nearly 10 times what it was in. 1900. 

Coal production doubled in the last 20 years. 

Our beet sugar production in the same period 
multiplied 13 times. 


(Continued on page 229) 








to-day. The America 
of to-day is not the 
America of ten years 
or twenty years ago. 





Most of the things 
pessimists and alarm- 
ists take fright at 
are simply manifesta- 
tions of our progress 
and development as a 
nation. 

We spend more, it 
is true. But it is 
equally true that we 
save more. 

We consume more, 
yes. But we produce 
more. 

We use more lux- 
uries — because we 
have to-day more 
people in a position to 
afford luxuries. 

Many business men 
and bankers who 
ought to reason more 
soundly, have fallen 








How America Is Growing 
1900 1914 1922 

Population (number) ............... 76,300,000 97,928,000 110,000,000 
Persons gainfully occupied (number) 29,073,000 38,167,000a 41,614,000b 
Value of manufactures produced.... $11,406,927,000d  $23,987,860,000 $43,653,283,000c 
Wages paid in manufacturing...... $2,008,361,000d $4,067,719,006 $8,200,324,000c 
,. £ & erate: $20,439,901,000 $40,991 ,449,000a $77,924,100,000b 
Value of farm products............. $4,717,070,000 $8,498,311,000a $21,425,624,000b. 
Value of farm animals.............. $2,228,123,000 $5,891,229,000 $5,111,256,000e 
Production, wheat (bushels)........ 522,230,000 891,017,000 862,000,000 
Production, corn (bushels)......... 2,015,000,000 2,673,000,000 3,021,000,000f 
Wealth produced on farms.......... $5,009,595,000 $9,894,961,000 $14,310,000,000 
ee 5 re $1,107,000,000 $2,118,000,000 $4,652,000,000 
Wealth estimate ............. pees $88,517,000,000 $187,739,000,000h  $300,000,000,000g 
EE SE PCr area er 9,941,000 $1,893,926,000 $3,781,259,000i 
Imports of manufacturing material..  $276,241,000 $632,866,000 $1,475,941 ,000i 
Exports, total domestic.............. $1,370,764,000 $2,329,684,000 $3,886,550,000i 
Exports of manufactures...... ee $485,022,156 $1,099,129,210 $1,883,169,361i 
Petroleum, output (gallons)......... 2,672,000,000 11,162,000,000 23,150,174,000 
Pig iron, output (tons).............. 13,789,000 23,332,000 26,879,783 
Raw silk imports, value..... ....... 550,000 $97,828,000 $405,796,000i 
Value of silk manufactured......... $107,256,000d $254,011,000 $583,419,000c 
Railways: freight carried one mile 

RES Sa ee eee 141,597,000,000 288,320,000,000 307,878,000,000c 
Passenger automobiles, manufactured 

(mumber) .......005 sssese--seeees 3,700d 543,679 2,406,696 | 
Bank clearings ...... adelaide a nite $84,582,000,000 $163,850,000,000 $376,779,945,000c 
Money in circulation................ $2,055,151,000 $3,402,015,000 $5.869,811,000i 
Bank deposits ....... iti hidie tachi $7,238,986,000 $18,517,733,000 ©2/,194,318,000 | 
Savings bank deposits............... $2,390,000,000 $4,937,000,000 $7 184,984,000 | 
a 1910 d 1899 g estimate 
b 1920 e 1923 h 1912 | 
c 1921 f official estimate 1923 i fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. | 
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THE CROW AND THE PITCHER 


“And with each pebble the water rose higher, until at last it reached the brim and 
the knowing bird was enabled to quench his thirst.”—Aesop’s. 
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Does it not look as if both France and Germany are 
now riding for a fall? Germany’s chickens are coming 
home to roost, with a vengeance. She succeeded in cheating 
Americans and other peoples out of billions of dollars by 


deliberately making her currency 


FRANCE AND worthless after unloading it fren- 
pgs ziedly upon unsuspecting foreigners. 
FOR A FALL? Doubtless she chuckled over her 

slickness. But worthless money 
cannot go on forever paying wages or facilitating 
industry and commerce or meeting costs of gov- 


ernment. The ruse duped foreigners. But, as should 
have been clearly foreseen, it also engulfed Germany. The 
Germans, having been cruelly defeated, have, naturally, 
felt rebellious. Hence the uprisings in Bavaria, Saxony, 
the Rhineland. Germany’s course regarding reparations 
likewise has been condemnable. She evaded and evaded 
when in a position to meet the obligations. Now she finds 
herself unable to meet her obligations. 

France, meanwhile, has maintained an unbending atti- 
tude. She demands her pound of flesh. The world, long 
sympathetic with sadly-devastated France and properly 
suspicious of a scheming, squirming, undevastated Ger- 
many, has for some time been inclined to feel that France 
was less bent upon reparations than upon the ruination of 
her historic enemy. Premier Poincare’s refusal to join the 
international conference suggested by the United States, 
except on terms which would have nullified effective action. 
impels the conclusion that she is riding for a fall, just as 
did Germany. 

The upshot of the impasse thus brought about cannot be 
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Have you a housekeeper in your plant? Have yoy 
someone whose duty it is simply to go round and see tha; 
things are kept in ship-shape order and that no junk or 
dirt is allowed to accumulate here and there throughou; 
the place? One very large corpora. 
tion was finding that it got bette; 





HAVE YOU A 


HOUSEKEEPER . be 
IN YOUR results at certain plants than at ce;- 
PLANT? tain others. A man was delegate 


to look over the ground, to see i‘ 
he could discover any explanation. One thing he found 
was this: The best results were being obtained at the 
plants which were kept the cleanest, tidiest, most orderly, 
The worst results were where no effort apparently was 
made to keep the works spic and span. This representa- 
tive relates one amusing yet suggestive incident. He had 
a man come with a camera to take a photograph of a pile 
of junk which was a particularly obnoxious eyesore at 
one plant. A colored porter asked what the idea was, 
Told, he begged that the photographer be ordered to go 
away and not come back for a few days. The reques: 
was granted. Within two days the pile had disappeared. 
Since then the company has installed a sort of “house- 
keeper” in every plant. The effect has been astoundingly 
satisfactory. Not a few of the workers, it is now noticed, 
come to work distinctly better dressed. While not a word 
was said to the employees about their personal appearance, 
the very fact that the works are now kept tidy has had an 
influence upon them. Pressed pants, which used to be the 
exception, are now coming to be the rule among the 
workers. 

And it has been proved that cleanliness and orderliness 


foreseen, though it may well be feared by all who prayer- ~pay handsome dividends in dollars and cents as well as in 


fully long to see Europe’s bleeding wounds healed. 


mental and moral improvement of the workers. 


Two-Line Editorials 


Instead of the budget being scrapped, scrappers with the 
budget should be. 
* * * 
A prediction: Wheat is over the worst. 
* * 
The mere threat of famine prices has seriously hurt the 
demand for silks Verbum sap. 
* * Ox 
The fickle Henry some days puts the Ford-for-President 
boom into reverse. Others he goes into neutral. Which 
next? Full speed ahead? 


* * * 


Clearly, the hard coal people have been riding for a fall. 
x * x 


Good copper shares look cheap. 
. s 4 
Mellon is no lemon when it comes to make tax reform 
recommendations. 
> « 


Clothing is not likely to be cheaper. 
* 6-6 


His new title: Ludendorff the Ludicrous. 


“Bonus” is the Latin for good. The bonus would be 


bad for America. 
* * * 
Hand-to-mouth buying is, at least, healthy. 
* * * 
Shares of strong oil companies are not being turned 
into water, depend upon it. 
* * * 
Cash buyers can pick up a few bargains in dry goods, 
merchants visiting New York find. 
* * x 


The oil outlook is. clearing a little. 
* * * 
Sweater manufacturers have had to sweat—filling 
orders. 
* * * 


Cotton growers shouldn’t quarrel with recent prices. 
x * x 


A $2,500,000,000 corn crop doesn’t spell ruin for the 
growers. 
-_ 


Christmas shopping will be crowded. Be wise. 





Editors of newspapers, periodicals, trade journals, and house organs are welcome to 


reproduce the whole or any part of the editorial in this issue on ‘How America Is 


Growing: No Room For Pessimism. ”’ 
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: How a Big National Industry 
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Grew Up in Small Town 


The Story of F. L. Maytag, the Leading Manufacturer in 
Iowa Town Where Two-Thirds of Washing 


WO-THIRDS of the washing 

machines manufactured in 

the United States are made 
in Newton, Iowa. What Indiana is 
to kitchen cabinets and California 
is to cafeterias, lowa is to washing 
machines. 

“That’s the world’s 
machine capital,” a 
man on the observation 
platform exclaimed as 
the train pulled through 
this lowa town of 7,000 
population. “That man 
Maytag sells his wash- 
ing machines over in 
London. He has estab- 
lished branch offices ali 
over this country. One 
day last spring he 
shipped thirty-one car- 
loads of his machines 
back East and_ sold 
them right there in the 
manufacturing centers 
of this country. Your 
factories back East 
may think they know 
how to make and sell 
many things, but when 
it comes to washing 
machines, this country 
town has got you all 
skinned.” 

This was interesting. 
Here was a little Iowa 
town leading the world 
in washing machines. 
Here was a man who 
had made an outstand- 
ing manufacturing suc- 
cess without leaving 
his own community. 

Who is this fellow 
Maytag, and how did 
he do it? 

A little over twenty- 
five years ago Maytag 
began manufacturing 
feeder attachments for thrashing 
machines. He built up what might 
be called a modest success and 
eventually he became the largest 
manufacturer in that line in this 
country. But at best the business 
seldom reached much more than 
$500,000 or $600,000 a year. And 
yet to-day he sells $5,000,000 worth 
of washing machines a year, and 
what was once his main line is now 


washing 


7,000 population. 


Machines Are Made 


By R. P. Crawford 


only a sideline for his factory. He 
got his Big Idea and achieved his 
great success in middle life. 

And all this has been done in the 
last ten years. It was in 1911 


that the company first began to 
put a power washing machine on 
In 1918, seven years 


the market. 





F. L. MAYTAG 


About ten years ago F. L. Maytag set out to popularize wash- 
ing by machine, after he had already achieved success in 
another line, and, when one considers the sale of $5,000,000 
werth of machines a year, it may well be said that he is suc- 
ceeding. Mr. Maytag got his Big Idea and achieved his great 
success after middle life and in a small Iowa town of only 
Incidentally, there are now only five fac- 
tories in this town and four of them make washing machines. 


later, an investigation by the 
Government showed that one out 
of every four washing machines 
being sold in this country was a 
“Maytag,” in spite of the fact that 
there were then over one hundred 
factories engaged in the business. 

Picture a delightful little lowa 
town with grassy parks and lawns, 
homey looking houses, and con- 
tented people. There are five 





factories in this town and four of 
them make washing machines. 
Maytag is the largest. Probably 
nearly every family in the town 
has one member working in some 
connection with the washing 
machine industry, and probably 
half of the families have one or 
more members working 
for Maytag. A short 
time ago a survey of 
the washing machine 
industry showed that 
about two-thirds of the 
machines were being 
made in this little Iowa 


town. 
But out of all the 
possible things that 


might be manufactured 
why should washing 
machines be chosen? 
Maytag’s story is a long 
one, but a story with 
the crowning business 
achievement written 
after most men have 
settled down to “let 
well enough alone.” He 
had made feeders for 
thrashing machines, but 
the field was limited to 
the number of thrask- 
ing machines that could 
be sold. The market 
was sizable but not ex- 
pansive. But when he 
hit upon washing ma- 
chines he found the 
entire world a possible 
market. A survey 
showed that less than 
5 per cent. of the homes 
in the United States 
had washing machines. 


Here was something 
that had not been 
overdone. 


Maytag set out to 
popularize washing by machine, 
and when one considers the sale of 
$5,000,000 worth of machines a 
year, it may reasonably be said 
that he is succeeding. Maytag set 
cut to put the old back-breaking 
washboard out of business, to take 
the work out of washing, and to 
make people feel that the family 
washing need not be a disagreeable 
task. Many of his advertisements 
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from time to time have not em- 
phasized the “Maytag” washer so 
much as they have the desirability 
of buying a washing machine. 

Maytag’s story is an interesting 
one. Interesting because he did 
not win success at the start. In- 
teresting because he had more than 
his share of bumps as he went 
along. And interesting because he 
finally built a great success out of 
all his failures. 

To hear him talk of resources of 
faith and enthusiasm when the 
cash was running low, to hear him 
tell that because a thing never has 
been done is no reason it can’t be 
done, and his great discovery that 
nothing is “sold” until it is in the 
hands of a satisfied user, 
stamps him as a man that 


“We contracted for the manufac- 
ture of 150 of those attachments. 
By July 1 we had sold practically 
all of those machines and had 
placed an order for fifty more. But 
here we learned the most important 
lesson of our business career. 

“We learned that nothing ts ac- 
tually ‘sold’ until it is in the hands 
of a satisfied user, no matter tf it has 
been paid for. 

“Sixty-five to seventy of those 
machines were paid for, leaving 
about one hundred that were con- 
demned or discarded by the users 
as unsatisfactory. The season was 
one of hard work and anxiety, and 
ended in serious financial loss for a 
$2,400 concern. How much the 
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so that I could give my entire time 
to the management of the business. 

“In January, 1894, we rented an 
honest-to-goodness office in the 
opera house block and leased the 
old Newton Stove Works property, 
on which was a building, 30 x 40 
feet, with a caved-in roof and 
minus doors and windows. That 
old building was on the site of our 
present blacksmith shop. We re- 
paired it, installed wood-working 
machinery, contracted for lumber 
and supplies, and arranged for the 
finished castings and shafting. Two 
hundred and eighty-five machines 
were built that year, sold and 
delivered, and most of them paid 
for, and the losses of the year 
before were made good and 
the future looked bright. 








has built on the corner- 
stones of success. 

His motto is “Where 
there is a real need there 
can be found a means of 
supplying it.” 

“My business career goes 
back to the 90’s,” said F. L. 
Maytag. “That was long 
before the days of power 
washing machines. G. W. 
Parsons, a farmer and 
thrasherman living near 
Newton, had invented and 
built a band cutter and 
feeding attachment for 
thrashing machines. I had 
been a practical thrasher- 
man as well as a dealer in 
thrashing machines. J 
realized the great need of 
such an improvement, and, 
though many others had 
worked on the problem and 
failed, I telieved that there 
was a solution and that Mr. 
Parsons might at last have 
found the key to it. 








Maytag Says: 


HERE there is a real need 
there can be found a means 
of supplying it. 


e- + & 


Because a thing never has been 
done is no reason it can’t be done. - 
It is only an acknowledgment that 
there is still left an obstacle for 
some one else’s ingenuity and 
persistence to overcome. 


e& + & 


Nothing is actually “sold” un- 
til it is in the hands of a satisfied 
user, no matter if it has been paid 
for. 


¢$ & 


The chief asset of our concern 
was not the money, but the un- 
measured optimism, determina- 
tion and faith of its founders. 


In March, 1895, we erected 
our first office building, a 
frame structure, 16 x 24 
feet, near the location of 
the present office. Housed 
in our own plant, from 
office to shipping platform, 
we began to feel that we 
were a genuinely estab- 
lished industry, and for two 
months everything moved 
smoothly and _ satisfac- 
torily. Then something 
dropped and hit us. 

“We were not the only 
ones hit at that time. It 
was the banner period for 
political as well as financial 
disturbances, and the sec- 
ond year of a succession of 
corn failures in the great 
corn and stock region west 
of the Mississippi. 

“Sometime about the 
middle of May our bankers 
called us in and told us that 
the generally disturbed 
financial condition and the 











“Because a thing never 


almost universal demand 





has been done is no reason 

it can’t be done. It is only 

an acknowledgment that there és still 
left an obstacle for some one else's 
ingenuity and persistence to over- 
come. 

“That first crude Parson’s ma- 
chine was the beginning of the 
solution of the important problem 
of feeding a thrashing separator, 
of doing away with a couple of 
dangerous jobs in a_ thrashing 
crew, saving time and money, and 
speeding up separating capacity. 
But it was only the beginning. Four 
of us incorporated and constituted 
the Parsons Band Cutter and Self- 
Feeder Company. The capital con- 
sisted of $2,400 in cash and a large 
fund of enthusiasm and confidence, 
and it is well that the last two 
items were abundant, as they were 
the only assets that avoided bank- 
ruptcy during the first few sea- 
sons of that trying period. 


loss was we did not attempt to 
determine. We were afraid to look 
an inventory in the face for fear of 
depleting the more important 
factor of our capital, consisting of 
faith in the idea, enthusiasm for 
its development, and determination 
to see it through. 

“After three weeks discussion 
and counsel, it was decided to make 
the necessary. changes in the 
mechanism to overcome its failures 
and to launch the enterprise as an 
independent business. We learned 
another important lesson that year. 
Nobody had been giving his entire 
attention to the company’s affairs. 
Each was busy at a regular bread- 
and-butter occupation and was 
obliged, for financial reasons, to 
handle his part of the new enter- 
prise as a sideline. It fell to my 
lot to arrange my business affairs 


for the renewal of com- 

mercial paper rendered it 
impossible for them to extend ad- 
ditional credit to us. An immediate 
and absolute discontinuance of 
credit meant instant destruction 
for our business, as we had already 
strained our credit to the breaking 
point. 

“By the most earnest pleading 
we got an increase in credit of just 
one thousand dollars. But that 
was merely a stop-gap which at 
best would only defer the crash 
for a few days. Here was where 
we drew most heavily upon those 
resources of faith and enthusiasm 
that had carried us past other and 
lesser crises, 

“It was a period of unprece- 
dented failures. Old established 


concerns, great and small, and new 

and promising ventures every- 

where were failing. Discontent 
(Continued on page 216) 
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E ALL KNOW the Twelre 
\\ Principles of Efficiency 
that Harrington Emerson 
has made famous. They are: 
IDEALS. 
ComMON SENSE. 
CoMPETENT COUNSEL. 
DISCIPLINE. 
Farr DEAL. 
RECORDS. 
REWARDS. 
PLANNING. 
STANDARDS. 
WRITTEN INSTRUCTIONS. 
OPERATIONS. 
CoNDITIONS. 


Happiness Is the Thirteenth | 
Principle of Efficiency 


By Herbert N. Casson 


Editor, “The Efficiency Magazine” 


Coogan, which is good as far as it 
goes; and there is the Happiness of 
George Cadbury, which is a “peace 
that passeth all understanding.” 

HapPINgEss, at its best, is the full, 
rich ripeness of human nature. 

It is the flowering of all the buds 
of human possibilities of knowledge 
and service. 

It begins with the Heart, but it is 
perfected with the Brain. On the 
whole, it is more mental than tem- 
peramental. 

It cannot develop into its full 





Happiness. That is why their 
Trade Unions will eventually be 
abolished. 

Most employers, too, while they 
are not opposed to HAPPINESS, re- 
gard it as a matter that has nothing 
to do with business. 

They never notice the dull faces 
of their work-people ; and the quieter 
the people are, the better they like it. 

In hundreds of shops and fac- 
tories, a hearty laugh would bring 
the foreman to see what mischief 
was afoot. 

The ideal in most factories 
is SILENCE, as if it were the 








Not a word, you _ see, 
about Happiness, which is, 
in my opinion, the chief pur- 


pose of life. 
Not a word about KrNp- 
NESS, SYMPATHY, Fun, 


ENJOYMENT, FRIENDSHIP. 

No doubt, Mr. Emerson 
would say that all these 
things would naturally ripen 
out of Fair Pay, but would 
they? 

1 know dozens of Works 
where there is Farr Pray, 
and yet there is in these . 
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HERE IS Fair Play in dozens 
of factories, and yet there is 
the spirit of joyless severity that 
is supposed to be the proper thing 
in industry. 


N HUNDREDS of shops and na 
factories, a hearty laugh 
would bring the foreman to see 
what mischief was afoot. 


reading-room of a library. 

I went through a big 
engineering Works up north 
recently, and I noticed that 
the machines were about 
twenty feet apart. 

“Why so far apart?” I 
asked. “So that the workers 
won't have a chance to talk 
each other,’ said the 
Managing Director. If he 
gives that answer to St. 
Peter at the Gate, he’ll never 
get in—not he. He'll have 
solitary confinement, in a 














Works the same spirit of 
joyless severity that is sup- 
posed to be the proper thing in in- 
dustry. 

But Mr. Emerson himself has 
changed his mind, since he wrote his 
Twelve Principles. 

The last time I saw him, in 1921, 
he pointed out to me that the very 
first idea that every new-born baby 
has, is the Joy oF Lire. 

“Why,” he asked, “should this joy 

of life fade out as the baby grows 
— and disappear when he gets a 
job?” 
_ Yes! The awful grief and suffer- 
ing of the war has compelled all 
reflective people to see that Haprt- 
NEsS is the object of life—that 
neither Wealth nor National Glory 
are worth having, unless HAPPINESS 
goes with them. 

If I want to know the real worth 
of a nation, I would ask: “What is 
its output of Happiness? And what 
is the quality of its HAPPpINEss?” 

There are higher and lower grades 
of Happiness. The Hottentot brand 
is not so good as the English brand, 
for instance. 

There is the Happiness of Jackie 





growth unless there is self-respect 
and self-control; so there is no fear 
that a Religion of Happiness would 
lead to a downfall of morality. 

So, why may we not put forward 
Happiness as the Thirteenth Prin- 
ciple of Efficiency ? 

OTHER THINGS BEING EQUAL, THE 
HAPPIEST FIRMS WIN. 

Isn't it time that we got rid of the 
brutal superstition that working 
people must be tamed and subdued— 
that they must be treated like 
machines ? 

Isn't it time that we introduced an 
element of fun into every noon- 
hour ? 

Isn’t it time that we stopped treat- 
ing men and women as if they were 
pay-roll Robots, made only of muscle 
and bone? 

If the Trade Unions were organ- 
ized on right lines, they could do 
much to promote HaApPPINEss in in- 
dustry; but the fact is that Labor 
Leaders thrive on unhappiness and 
discontent. That is why they are 
not in favor of HAPPINEss. 

They are aiming at Power, not 


separate oven, for a couple 
of million years. 

The truth is that Laughter is a 
Creative Force, just as Anger is a 
destructive one. 

Fun, just fun, is a new force in 
industry that very few people have 
appreciated as yet. 

Most firms actually prefer Fear 
to Fun. They prefer Discipline to 
Enthusiasm and they never know 
what they miss. 

But in the long run everything 
that ignores Human Nature will 
come to an end. 

We shall now begin to humanize 
our shops and factories. 

We shall shift our industry from 
a Coal and Iron basis to a Human 
Nature basis. We shall think more 
of People and less of Things. _ 

This new Principle of Happiness 
will apply to every form of business. 

And the way to be happy is not 
to try to have a good time your- 
self, but to make others happy. 

There you are! THERE 1s EFFI- 
CIENCY AND RELIGION AND SUCCESS 
AND Happiness ALL Bounp To- 
GETHER WITH Our DaILy Work. 

Ir 1s THE Hope OF THE WORLD. 





T he Pittsburgh of the Rockies 











Producers and manufacturers, a thousand miles from their markets, are beginning to appreciate that cost of transportation 


determines the protit or loss of the business. 


the market is close at hand.” 


‘the new iuea is ‘ butid the factory where raw materials are nearest and where 
With this idea in mind, the Columbia Steel Corporation has decided to erect in the heart of 


the rich Utah mining district a large plant to serve what is known as the Intermountain region and other far western markets 


which heretofore have been dependent in large measure on the eastern markets. 


The photograph shows the first blast 


turnace be ng erected -* Iren*en, Uteh, the future Pittsburgh of the Rockies. 


IFTY YEARS ago it might 
k have been considered good 

judgment to build a factory in 
the wilderness and let the world come 
to market; but nowadays we find the 
market first and build the mill after- 
wards. It pays. Fifty years ago— 
yes, even ten years ago—when the 
glory of the great railroad building 
epoch still lingered over the nation, 
men pointed with pride to the trans- 
portation system which placed Florida 
lemons in Chicago almost overnight, 
and set California grapes on the New 
York breakfast tables a week after 
they had been picked. 

Rapid transportation was the pana- 
cea which would prove the absolute 
link between East and West, North 
and South. It was something of a 
miracle that iron ore dug in the Lake 
Superior region could be hauled to 
the coal fields of Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, turned into pig iron 
and steel, and then reshipped to Yuma 
or Puget Sound. 

But recently Wisconsin farmers 
have been grumbling that it costs 
more to ship potatoes than it does to 
grow them and New England manu- 
facturers contend that high freight 
rates are responsible for their high 
prices. Transportation by rail, once 
considered the saviour of this coun- 
try, has become something of a bug- 
bear; it is no longer the style to ship 
a raw commodity two thousand miles 
to be manufactured and then ship it 
back to its starting point. 

Producers and manufacturers, a 
thousand miles from their markets, 
are beginning to appreciate that the 
cost of transportation determines the 


By Wyman S. Smith 


profit or loss of the business. All 
soris of remedies are proposed: a 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 
is one, a deep water channel down the 
Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, and 
smaller tributaries is another; and 
while every man has a solution, econ- 
omists are more and more empha- 
sizing the need of less transportation 
for both raw and finished products. 
The new idea is, “build the factory 
where raw materials are nearest and 
where the market is close at harid.”’ 


Utah’s Manufacturing Possibilities 


And through all this adjustment or 
lack of adjustment one portion of the 
United States has been suffering con- 
tentedly, paying high freight rates to 
ship its raw materials and then paying 
more high freight rates to receive 
them back in manufactured form. 
That region is called the Intermoun- 
tain region, and embraces the states 
of Idaho, Montana, Utah, Wyoming, 
Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico, 
with the adjoining portions of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington. 
True, the population of those states 
combined is less than the population 
of New York City, but that region is 
the only one in the United States 
which is crowded with undeveloped 
natural resources. 

The reason? 

Too far from market. 

Years ago geologists who tramped 
and climbed through the mountains of 
Utah found there all sorts of mineral 
wealth which, if found in Illinois, 
would be worth fabulous sums, but 
because it was in Utah was worth 


little or nothing. Yet Utah because 
of its location is admirably situated to 
become as great a manufacturing and 
distributing center for the Intermoun- 
tain region as the state of Illinois is 
to-day for the Middle West. 

Utah does not contain all the 
mineral wealth of the Rockies by any 
means, but its array of resources is 
startling: it has the nation’s largest 
silver mines, the largest open cut cop- 
per mine in the world, the world’s 
largest known alunite deposits which 
are rich in potash and aluminum, 
mountain ranges of oil shale, the 
world’s largest deposits of the hydro- 
carbons — gilsonite, elaterite, and 
ozocerite—immense deposits of nat- 
ural cement, all classes of building 
material, such as clays, gypsum, 
building stone, and marble, and fur- 
thermore it has coal and iron ore in 
prodigious quantities. 

Most of this wealth has been 
worked only slightly, but not until this 
year has anybody made an effort to 
use the vast iron mines of the state. 
Yet iron and steel, the great makers 
of America, have been paying high 
transportation from the East to the 
West, or have been taking the water 
route through the Panama Canal. 
However, the great iron mines of tne 
Intermountain region, situated in 
Utah, and rivalled by no other mines 
in the world except those of Brazil, 
have found a pioneer in the Columbia 
Steel Corporation. It is not the 
amount of money which that corpora- 
tion is spending, for ten million dol- 
lars invested in the steel industry of 
America is a mere drop in the bucket : 
rather that investment must be con- 
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sidered as a pioneering feat which 
will have a decided influence in con- 
tinuing during the next few decades 
the development of the vast Rocky 
Mountain resources. 

For steel has been the counter of 

progress during the last several de- 
cades and steel will continue to meas- 
ure progress during the next several 
decades. Iron ore has been shipped 
from Lake Superior to Pennsylvania, 
turned into steel, and then shipped 
back two thousand miles to the moun- 
tain markets. If transportation costs 
have not already struck the death 
blow to that practice, then they 
threaten to do so within the next few 
years. 
' We have arrived at that point in the 
development of America where each 
section of the country is striving to 
become self-supporting, not only in 
food and clothing, but also in the 
requisites of industry. And _ the 
profit on the surplus from each region 
will be determined not so much by 
the efficiency of manufacture, al- 
though that is a consideration, as by 
the cost of transportation to market, 
ir to the sea coast. 


Rich in Natural Resources 


Strange that with all our trans- 
portation difficulties we have not 
earlier realized this fact. But what 
are the further advantages of build- 
ing blast furnaces and rolling mills 
in the heart of the great Intermoun- 
tain region? What is it that has im- 
pelled a corporation to invest ten mi!- 
lion dollars in the improvement of 
iron and coal mines and in the 
erection of a single blast furnace? 

When I arrived in Utah and heard 
the stories circulated about that state’s 
coal and iron resources I was in- 
credulous. I accused so many en- 
thusiasts of exaggerating that they 
finally conspired to take me over the 
ground and let me see for myself. 
In addition, we accumulated statistics, 
we read reports from the Geological 
Survey, and we talked with prominent 
engineers. At the wind-up. I believe 
I led the race. 

The story is something like this: 

All the world has been much ex- 
cited and perturbed over the quarrel 
between Germany and France for the 
domination of the Ruhr basin because 
of its valuable coal mines. Think of 
that, and then consider that in a single 
medium-sized county of Utah, Car- 
bon county, there is more coal to-day 
than there ever was in the Ruhr 
basin, and Carbon county has only a 
fair portion of the workable coal 
fields. A rough estimate places the 
workable coal area in the state at 
13,130 square miles, with an addi- 
tional 2,000 square miles which con- 
tain workable coal beds, although 
they are not so well known. Furth- 
ermore, the Geological Survey has 
estimated—and the Geological Sur- 
vey usually underestimates—coal re- 





sources of 196,458,000,000 short tons, 
or over 1,964 tons for every man, 
woman and child in the United States. 
Again, at the end of 1922 it was 
estimated that the coal thus far re- 
moved from the vast fields amounted 
to about 110,000,000 tons, or less 
than fifty-six one-thousandths of one 
per cent. 

That is why Utah still has the coal 
to supply a new steel industry, or for 
that matter a new Pittsburgh. On 
the basis of the present consumption 
of coal, the Utah fields would last the 
entire United States two-and-a-half 
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700 feet, but some are at or near the 
tops of the mountains between eleva- 
tions of 7,000 to 8,000 feet. Some 
of the iron ore exposures rise 200 
feet above the surrounding country as 
black jagged ridges.” Some of these 
ridges contain great masses of 
hematite from thirty to a hundred 
feet in height. In addition to the 
hematite, there are large quantities 
of magnetite which can be used with 
the former and higher class ore to an 
extent which will be determined by 
later experiments. 

But according to A. C. Milnar, the 














An ore outcrop at Desert Mounds, Utah. The light strip is the iron formation and 
varies from 80 to 200 feet in width and is about 2,000 feet long. Some of the iron 
ore exposures rise 200 feet above the surrounding country as black jagged ridges. 


centuries. Practically all of that coal 
can be coked and used in three-hun- 
dred-ton blast furnaces. 

Not only the coal, however; they 
told me that this region might one day 
rival Pittsburgh, and I refused to be- 
lieve it, for who ever heard of so 
much coal and iron still undeveloped 
in the United States? There’s a lot 
of coal there. I had seen it, or at 
least some of it. There’s so much of 
it they are still using the old wasteful 
beehive ovens to coke some of it, and 
only now is the new type of Robert’s 
by-product coking oven being built at 
Ironton in conjunction with the blast 
furnace. 

There wasn’t any iron ore worth 
mentioning, I thought. But I dis- 
covered that the Geological Survey 
had made a study of the fields and 
estimated 40,000,000 tons as disclosed 
by development work running to an 
average depth of only 35 feet-from 
the surface of the ore. The ore is 
found in a strip “one-and-one-half 
miles wide and twenty miles long, 
lying for the most part on the eastern 
and southern slopes or foothills of 
the Three Peaks, Granite Mountain, 
and Iron Mountain. Most of the de- 
posits are at elevations of 5,600 to 6,- 


estimate made by the Geological Sur- 
vey is small, for he says: “Eminent 
iron ore engineers have since esti- 
mated the positive ore at 164,000,000 
tons, probable ore at 300,000,000 tons, 
and possible ore at 1,000,000,000 tons, 
and a geologist has just proved that 
some veins must be 2,500 feet deep. 
To demonstrate the ultimate tonnage 
possibilities of this iron ore field will 
require a large amount of diamond 
or churn drill exploration work at 
great depth, similar to that which has 
been done in the Lake Superior region 
during the past twenty years at large 
expense. However, the estimates as 
to positive ore available in the dis- 
trict fully justify iron and steel op- 
erations of capacity to serve the full 
requirements of the Western markets 
for a long period of years, and the 
investment necessary to reach such 
result.” 

Although the estimate of a billion 
tons of ore in Utah may be over- 
drawn, it is well to remember that no 
opportunity for a sure measurement 
has been presented and that the Lake 
Superior region has only recently 
been found to contain a total of about 
one-and-a-half billion tons of iron 
ore. At present the total tonnage of 
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ore being taken from the Lake Su- 
perior region, which supplies 86 per 
cent. of that used in the United States 
is about 52,392,339 gross tons an- 
nually. And in considering the Utah 
development we are looking upon this 
source of supply as catering to only 
the needs of the immediate region, 
the Western states. 

An analysis of the two other great 
ore fields, Lake Superior and Ala- 
bama, compared to that of the Iron 
Springs district shows also a very 
favorable outlook for the Utah ore. 
The chemists of the Geological Sur- 
vey report the following averages: 


Iron Springs 
(Utah) Superior Alabama 
59. 37 


MMs Sana caisson 56. 3 
ND cc 5- 6.0.0: 4:4 7. 7.5 13.44 
Phosphorous .... .200 067 37 
Lime & Magnesia 4. 1.3 16.2 
Alumina: ........% 1.0 1.5 3.18 
Water ab. 220 F. = 4.0 Bp 
GOMBAT os.ccccaes 027 saa 
Swlgnyr ... ccs 057 019 07 
Manganese ...... .196 ae 
Carbonic Acid... ... 12.24 


Most of the mineral mined will, 
therefore, come under the classifica- 
tion “non-Bessemer ore,” but very 
little Bessemer ore is found anywhere. 


Ideal Location for Plant 


The situation of the coal fields and 
the iron mines is almost ideal. The 
iron ore occurs largely in contact 
formation as a limestone replacement 
between limestone and monzonite; 
and some 2,000 shafts, pits and tun- 
nels, drill holes and trenches indicate 
that not only does iron show in large 
quantities, with no water showing at 
depths of 150 feet, but also that much 
is covered by but a shallow over- 
burden of wash and can therefore be 
mined by steam shovel. The coal is 
as readily available. 

But of as much importance is the 
proximity of the two areas. The new 
and pioneer blast furnace is being 
erected at the newly founded town of 
Ironton, about forty miles south of 
Salt Lake City, and a newly con- 
structed railroad is prepared to haul 
the iron ore from the Iron Springs 
region only 240 miles to the blast fur- 
nace over practically level ground. 
The coal is also brought only a short 
distance, 100 miles on a somewhat 
downhill haul to Ironton. Thus the 
blast furnace is ideally located and 
ready to receive the raw materials 
(limestone, the other ingredient, being 
available near at hand) with its back 
to a high mountain range at the east 
and its face overlooking a beautiful 
valley where the days in summer are 
never hot and where zero weather in 
winter is only occasional. 

When I inspected the property with 
T. F. Kennedy, the mining engineer, 
he informed me, “You will notice 
that we are preparing the first blast 
furnace only, but we propose to build 
four more furnaces during the next 
several years, probably one a year. 
The coke oven is of the latest type 





and adapted to the coal, which con- 
tains about 35 per cent. of volatile 
matter. This is the fourth Robert’s 
type coke oven to be erected in Amer- 
ica, and uses the process which has 
made possible the coking of coal 
which contains a large amount of 
volatile matter. The old beehive 
oven would make only ‘buckshot’ 
from this coal. It consists of a bat- 
tery of thirty-three ovens capable of 
turning out 500 tons of coke a day. 
We expect to be producing with this 
single furnace 500 tons of pig iron 
every day. Although we do not an- 
ticipate the erection of rolling mills 
on the spot, in the very near future, 
it is possible that they also will come. 
The pig iron will be shipped to Cati- 
fornia at a freight rate of five dollars 
per ton (the rate through the Panama 
Canal from the Atlantic Coast is 
about twelve dollars a ton) where it 
will be manufactured into various 
steel products for which mills are be- 
ing prepared now.” 

Thus it would seem that the cost 
of transportation will practically 
eliminate Eastern products, but a re- 
view of the demand for steel in the 
Western states shows that the output 
of the Ironton furnace, which will 
be about 175,000 tons of pigs an- 
nually, will not be of considerable im- 
port, but will determine the future of 
the Pittsburgh of the Rockies. 

For, according to A. C. Milnar, the 
survey shows: 

“In production of steel the manu- 
facturer requires pig iron and scrap 
iron and steel. The supply of iron 
and steel scrap available each year in 
the Intermountain and Pacific Coast 
districts is approximately 250,000 
tons, 


Market for 7,000,000 Tons Per Annum 


“The open hearth furnace capacity 
of plants here and upon the Pacific 
Coast is 790,000 tons of steel ingots 
per annum with milling capacity for 
an equal tonnage of diversified 
finished steel products. These plants, 
therefore, require from 450,000 to 
500,000 tons of pig iron above the 
available scrap supply, to bring their 
plants to capacity. In addition there 
are about 185 foundry plants which 
could produce 350,000 tons per an- 
num of diversified iron products in 
this region. This brings the total ca- 
pacity of both steel and iron plants 
making finished products of diversi- 
fied character for the above territory 
up to about 1,000,000 tons annually 
with only 250.000 tons of scrap iron 
and steel available as basis for their 
operation. Therefore pig iron or 
scrap iron to the extent of 750,000 
tons per annum must be acquired 
from Eastern or foreign sources of 
supply to enable the plants to run at 
capacity. 

“The market for diversified iron 
and steel products in the Intermoun- 
tain-Pacific territory runs from 2,- 
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000,000 to 2,500,000 tons per annum, 
85 per cent. of which has been fur- 
nished by Eastern and foreign pro- 
ducers. 
per ton, the annual bill for iron and 
steel of the Intermountain and Pacific 
territory, therefore, is about $150,- 
000,000, 85 per cent. of which goes 
out of the region for products which 
could be made in Utah and dis- 
tributed to market upon a cost basis 
lower than prevails in Eastern iron 
and steel making centers. The 
market in the territory eastward from 
Utah to the Missouri river points con- 
sumes 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 tons of 
diversified iron and steel products per 
annum, of which the plants of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, at 
Pueblo (which has already acquired 
considerable interests in Utah iron 
ore fields), can supply 1,000,000 tens. 
Thus the total market between the 
Missouri river and the Pacific Coast 
is from 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 tons.” 


How Railroads Are Co-operating 


Mr. Milnar furthermore summar- 
izes the transportation situation as 
follows: “With the object in view of 
establishing an industrial situation of 
large proportions in western United 
States, based upon Utah as the source 
of raw material supply, the Union 
Pacific, Southern Pacific, and West- 
ern Pacific railroads have investigated 
Utah iron ore, coal, and limestone 
resources, and as a result have de- 
termined upon a policy of rate-mak- 
ing which will enable iron and steel 
plants in Utah and upon the Pacific 
Coast to produce pig iron and finished 
steel products at a cost delivered at 
Intermountain and coast points for 
successful competition with eastern 
United States and foreign producers 
now serving these markets. Freight 
rates insuring such policies are now 
in effect, and as a result one steel com- 
pany is constructing a steel plant and 
by-products coke oven, thereby mak- 
ing the beginning for an industrial 
era in the West which will be limited 
only by the market consumption of 
iron and steel products of the western 
section of the United States and the 
Orient and a proper spirit of co-op- 
eration on the part of the people to- 
wards the railroads, the iron, coal and 
steel interests and those who invest 
capital in their enterprises.” 

But there is no lack of interest on 
the part of the people. The new in- 
dustry means not only cheaper steel 
but a better market for their agricul- 
tural produce at home. And even 
the small two, three, and five-acre 
farmers are concerned. And next 
April the first smoke will pour from 
the first blast furnace at Ironton, the 
new steel town nestling like a summer 
resort at the base of the beautiful 
Wasatch Range, the pioneer and the 
first plant to begin seriously the 
manufacture of steel in the future 
Pittsburgh of the Rockies. 


At an average price of $6 
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industries. 


Her Industries Humming, 


\F rance Is Rapidly Coming Back 


First-Hand Impressions of Well-Known “Forbes” Writer, 
Backed by Latest Statistics of Remarkable Recuperation 


The writer, who has recently 
returned from an extended tour 
of investigation in Europe, 
wishes to make acknowledgment 
for assistance rendered in secur- 
ing statistics for this article to: 

The Bankers Trust Company, 

The Franco-American Board 
of Commerce and Industry, 

Commercial Attache, Ameri- 
can Embassy at Paris, 

International Chamber of 
Commerce. 


ITH THE EXCEPTION 
W of Russia, in no other coun- 
try was economic life so dis- 
organized by the war as in France. 
The richest and most productive 
regions were devastated. Germany’s 
invasion struck deep into the heart 
of that great industrial section known 
as the Department du Nord, the seat 
of the vast woolen and cotton mills, 
the scene of the most expensive and 
delicate mechanical equipment in all 
France, and, from the economic side, 
the base of both home and export 
trade. In this district lies what is 
probably the greatest wool combing 
center in the world, and here 7,384 
plants were pillaged or laid waste, and 
the machinery which remained stand- 
ing was fit only for the scrap heap, 
while 407,294 hectares (over a million 
acres) were devastated and rendered 
unfit for productive purposes. 
Whether judged by the number of 
workers, the value of the product or 
the volume of its exports, the working 
of wool is among the most important 
of French industries. At the close of 
1922 the total equipment of the 


By O. D. Foster 


French woolen industry included 1,- 
757 combing machines, 2,292,409 
spindles for spinning combed wool, 
679,131 spindles for spinning carded 
wools and 55,000 weaving machines. 

Much of this equipment is located 
in the Roubaix-Tourcoing section, 
which, while it is a great raw wool 
market, is an unusually important 
center for washing, carding, combing, 
spinning, weaving, dyeing and finish- 
ing. It has 17 wool combing fac- 
tories which are equipped with 1,238 
machines, giving work to 15,000 
workmen and producing annually 
about 60,000,000 kilograms (about 
135,000,000 pounds) of combed wool. 

Its spinning industry is housed in 
61 factories, with a total of 1,068,000 
spindles, employing the services of 
13,000 workmen, and the normal 
weekly production of yarn approxi- 
mates 600,000 kilos (or close to 
1,350,000 pounds). 

The spinning of carded wool in- 
volves 153,000 spindles, and the 16 
factories employ 2,500 workmen, 
whose output is 8,500,000 kilos of 
yarn (about 19,125,000 pounds). 

The weaving industry is also 
rapidly returning to its former out- 
put. In 1913 the Roubaix-Tourcoing 
district had 25,000 machines in op- 
eration. At the en: of 1922, 21,- 
850 were operating in sixty-six 
factories and were giving employment 
to. 25,000 workmen. These weav- 
ing factories handle not alone fine 
wool but also mixtures in cotton, silk, 
linen, jute, novelty textiles, carpets, 
tapestry, upholstery materials, and 
a wide range of other fabrics. 

In Roubaix and Tourcoing alone 








The working of wool is among the most important of French 
The photo shows wool coming out of machines 
in great soft rolls after washing and combing. 
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the amount of material registered as 
conditioned by the conditioning es- 
tablishments during the first six 
weeks of 1923 approached the rec- 
ord figure of nearly 2,600,000 kilo- 
grams (4,500,000 pounds) a week. 
Imagine then the blow rendered to 
French industry by the demolition 
of plants which furnish approxi- 
mately 85 per cent. of the production 
of French wool, for 84 per cent. of 
the equipment of the combed wovl 
establishments and 80 per cent. of 
the spindles and weaving machines 
were in the invaded territory. Elo- 
quent proof of the vitality of France 
is shown in the rapidity of her re- 
construction, for whereas only 840 
operatives were at work in this dis- 
trict at the close of 1918 in all 


. branches of the textile industry, by 


the end of September, 1920, there 
were 40,000 engaged in the woolen 
industry alone. The return of 
Alsace to France also added to the 
potential capacity of the country, and 
the equipment is now nearly as great 
as before the war. 


Reconstructing Cotton Industry 
A close rival 


in importance is 
France’s vast cotton trade. Some 
comprehension of the extent of 


France’s cotton industry may be gath- 
ered from the fact that when her re- 
construction plans have been com- 
pleted France will have 9,600,000 
spindles for spinning, 1,225,110 
spindles for doubling, 180,000 looms, 
and 268 printing machines. The 


section in and adjacent to Lille, close 
to the Roubaix-Tourcoing district and 
also in the Department du Nord, is 





Another interior of a large French woolen mill—a storehouse 
where the raw wool is sorted before it passes down to the 
washing and combing machines. 
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the seat of French cotton activities, 
and these plants suffered equally with 
the woolen mills. 

Such a swift paralysis of her in- 
dustrial center naturally struck a life 
blow to France from an economic 


standpoint. It shut off her principal 
sources of revenue, destroyed me- 
chanical equipment worth hundreds of 
millions of francs and which it would 
take months to replace, disrupted 
transportation in invaded areas and 
threw hundreds of people out of 
work. The rebuilding of the plants 
was of small moment in comparison 
with their equipment, for it is well- 
recognized that the machinery used 
in the spinning of cotton and wool 
and in textile manufacture is of the 
most delicate nature. 


Turning to Mass Production 


Nevertheless, all this had its con- 
structive side as well, for, due to the 
exigencies of war and the shortage 
of human labor, France turned 
swiftly from hand labor to the use of 
every known mechanical appliance in 
the reconstruction of her plants when 
the time came for rebuilding. The 
very fact that she had stood the brunt 
of the invasion and yet must return 
swiftly to her place in world’s 
markets or lose out competitively 
helped to awaken France. She saw 
herself short of men, short of the 
power of production, in vital need 
of finances for reconstructive pur- 
poses,.and she bent her brain to a 
quick summing up of the situation. 
The result is that where some few 
years ago France prided herself on 
unit effort and individual labor she 
is to-day a strong prospective com- 
petitor for mass production. Recon- 
struction was impossible except by 
mec.anical means. Recognizing this 
fact, France has become one of the 
leading manufacturers of mechanical 
appliances which take the place of 
muscular effort. 

The French Engineering Federa- 
tion (Fédération de la Mécanique) 
estimates that the number of work- 
ers employed in the machine making 
industry in France totals 740.000 
out of a total number of 7,500,000 
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Where the cotton is 
twisted. The most 
modern machinery 
- is being purchased 
in the reconstruc- 
tion of the French 
cotton industry. 


persons employed in all the manu- 
facturing industries of France. This 
gives some idea of the importance it 
plays in French economic life. Sta- 
tistics show that the engineering in- 
dustry represents one-tenth of the 
manufacturing activity of the coun- 
try and one-twentieth of the totai 
economic activity. The commercial 
transactions to which it gives rise 
amount to 15,000,000,000 francs a 
year. Paris and the surrounding dis- 
trict occupy the center of its activities 
and it augurs well for French ex- 
pansion that it is progressing so 
rapidly. 

But this progress has an even more 
up-to-the-minute angle, for military 
measures make France painfully short 
of man power. It is estimated that 
at the present time she is employing 
more than 300,000 men from outside 
to man her plants. Economically 
this is a detriment, as it takes work- 
men’s savings out of the country and 
introduces a foreign element into 
home industries. 

Actually, however, France is mov- 
ing swiftly to counteract this adverse 
condition and will soon be where she 
is comparatively independent of im- 
ported labor and in a position to 
compete with mass production. It 
has been generally recognized that 
whereas other nations have often 
made commercial use of mass produc- 
tion, France has always been a leader 
in science and invention. To-day 
France is waking up, she is throw- 
ing off her cocoon, and tomorrow she 
will be abroad in the world with out- 
spread wings. 

Let us see by actual figures how 
she is coming back industrially : 

Official French figures as of June 
30th, 1923, show that 20,000 of the 
22,900 factories destroyed have been 
rebuilt, 590,000 houses out of 741,- 
993 demolished have been recon- 
structed, and 7,875,000 acres of land 
out of the 8,250,000 acres which had 
been ravaged have been restored to 
cultivation. ; 

France’s trade in the first eight 
months of 1923 showed substantial 
increases in both exports and im- 
ports and a greater evenness. Dur- 
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ing the first eight months of this 
year her imports amounted to 19. 
938,324,000 francs, while exports of 
French products rose to 19,128,066,- 
000 francs. Both imports and ex- 
ports increased in value, compared to 
1922, but the gain in the value of 
French exports was 350,000,000 
francs greater than the increase in 
her imports. There was also an in- 
crease in her imports of raw materials 
and a large increase in her exports 
of manufactured articles. 


Enormous Tourist Trade 


What are known as “invisible ex- 
ports” (in other words, her large 
tourist trade) has also greatly swelled 
the list of France’s outside commerce, 
France is full of tourists who, because 
of the favorable rate of exchange, 
are shopping generously and are 
vastly increasing the outlet for manu- 
factured articles. In fact, France’s 
shops are filled, her hotels are so 
overcrowded in certain sections that 
tourists are unable to find a night’s 
lodging and are sleeping in the sleep- 
ing cars on sidings or are walking 
the streets to find some place of 
shelter when there is no more room 
in the “wagon-lits.” Her people are 
reaping rich rewards in catering to 
this influx of outside visitors and her 
plants are busy filling the luggage of 
tourists with goods. In Grenoble, 
Lyons, and other sections, hotel ac- 
commodations are utterly insufficient 
to care for the traveling public; Paris 
hotels are packed to the doors, and in 
northern France and Brussels condi- 
tions are much the same. This in- 
dustrial and commercial activity offers 
an advance index of what we may ex- 
pect in future months, for France is 
not only regaining her feet from the 
standpoint of material resources and 
industrial equipment but she is forg- 
ing ahead in organization and in the 
direction of her forces, which means 
a rapid increase in the progress of 
production. 

Nor is she limiting herself to mat- 
ters of production alone. Her ports 
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A stock room for finished material in 
one of the great French silk mills at 
Lyons, France. 
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are being improved and amplified to 
care for more extensive commerce, 
for the French mercantile marine is 
estimated to have risen from fifth to 
third place among the commercial 
fleets of the world; she is turning her 
water power to better account, as, for 
example, the great undertakings which 
are under way to utilize the enormous 
power generated by the turbulent 
Rhone, and demands for new water 
power concessions and projects under 
advisement cover a total of 1,500,000 
horse power. The cost of this river 
Rhone power and development scheme 
is estimated at 3,500,000,000 francs. 


New Resources Valuable 


Other resources are also claiming 
attention: 200,000,000 francs has 
been authorized for the development 
of the French fishing industry, and 
a huge electrification program is un- 
der way for the railroads, which, 
when completed, will cover about 5,- 
300 miles, or one-third of their length. 
Part of this electrical force will be 
derived from the water power in- 
stallations. 

In the matter of raw material re- 
sources France is also improving her 
position. She has new resources in 
ores, coal, potash and oil, all of them 
valuable in contributing to her com- 
mercial advancement. The Frencn 
coal industry now employs about 
235,000 workers, and its estimated 
production for 1923 is placed at 36,- 
000,000 tons, which is only 4,000,000 
tons short of the prewar output. 

The iron and steel trade also 
shows an encouraging resumption of 
activity, but its advancement has been 
somewhat cramped due to the change 
in markets. The Lorraine produc- 
tion, while it added to French ca- 
pacity, must now seek a new outlet. 
Before the war it had an important 
outlet in Germany, but German manu- 
facturers have since transferred their 
business to companies operating in 
Germany and the difficulty of secur- 
ing new markets has been greatly in- 
creased by such countries as the 
United States, which has a large out- 




















Silk looms in a Lyons factory. Great 
progress is being made by the French 
silk industry. 








Official French fig- 
ures as of June 30, 
1923, show that 590,- 
000 houses out of 


741,993 demolished 


have been recon- 
structed. It is in 
such houses as 
these that the 
workmen of _ the 
great cotton mills 


of Lille live. 





put and bids strongly for foreiga 
trade. India and Africa, tov, ior- 
merly consumers, have now become 
producers. A shortage of fuel has 
also added to the strain of the situa- 
tion. 

Agriculturally, France stands very 
satisfactorily. Her wheat crop is es- 
timated to be more than sufficient to 
supply next year’s requirements, as 
this year’s yield amounts to 79,000,- 
000 quintals (approximately 290,000, - 
000 bushels). An additional 4,000,- 
000 quintals (14,700,000 bushels) are 
available from French colonies. As 
a matter of fact, the total wheat re- 
quirements of France amount to about 
80,000,000 quintals (roughly speak- 
ing about 293,600,000 bushels) an- 
nually. This shows that France will 
not be obliged to import wheat next 
year. 

In the silk industry, centered in 
the Lyons district, great progress is 
being made in promoting better 
sources of raw materials and greater 
outlets, manufacture having already 
reached a high state of perfection. 
The Lyons interests are among the 
most active in France, Mayor Herriot 
being recognized as one of the most 
progressive business men in Europe. 
Under his guidance the famous Foire 
of Lyons with its great industrial ex- 
hibits, has contributed much _ to 
France’s advancement. Recently the 
Lyons Chamber of Commerce ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the 
culture of silkworms in an effort to 
develop the production of raw silk in 
North Africa and Indo China, so that 
French manufacturers might draw 
their raw materials from French 
sources. The French have also in- 
creased their home production, not- 
ably in the department of Ardeche, 
which is the center of French silk- 
worm incubation, where it has been 
increased 15 per cent. during the last 
year. 

Although untouched by devasta- 
tion, the business of the Lyons silk 
mills suffered severely with that of 
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commerce. To-day they are 
running again at normal capacity and 
the upward trend of business is amply 
demonstrated by the building of new 
plants, notably a great velvet mill, 
controlled by an American house. 

But France has not rested on in- 
ternal measures alone for the in- 
crease of her commercial ascendancy. 
One post-war activity has been the 
Franco-American Board of Com- 
merce and Industry, opened in 
New York City for the disbursement 
of statistical and industrial informa- 
tion. Under its president and founder, 
Emile Utard, it has been made a 
valuable source of information for 
Frenchmen interested in visiting 
American industries and for extend- 
ing news of the demand for French 
goods. It issues monthly reports on 
both French and American conditions, 
watches over tariff questions where 
there is a tendency to exaggerate duty, 
furnishes interpreters, makes collec- 
tions and aids in the establishment 
of credits, and extends a knowledge 
of French products. 


Large Plants Doing Weil 


Passing from a generalization of 
France’s recovery to specific in- 
stances, we find among her plants 
many which would compare favorably 
with any in the world. 

The great cotton and woolen in- 
dustries have given rise to con- 
tributory interests which are in them- 
selves of enormous importance. Per- 
haps the largest is that of the bleach- 
ing and dyeing of the woven product. 
This process requires special facilities, 
such as water of a particular chemical 
content, and certain plants are given 
over entirely to this process, being 
scattered all through the Department 
du Nord et de l’Est. 

One of the oldest and best known 
of these plants is located at Thaon, 
in the Vosges, and was started in 
1870 by the father of Paul Lederlin, 
its present head. It is one of a 


(Continued on page 217) 
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The Science of 
Marketing by Mail 


Increasing Sales for Jobbers and Retailers—How Small- 
Town Dealers Use the Mails—Dealer Co-Operation 


NY business organization 

which is not aggressively 

seeking new accounts is 
dead. Their o!d customers fall 
away for various reasons. In 4 
few years, with no new accounts 
added, any business must 
pass out. 


By Homer J. Buckley 


Head of Buckley, Dement & Company 


towns of less than 3,000 popula- 
tion, while only 2,580 towns have a 
population of 3,000 or more. Very 
few salesmen will call in towns of 
less than 3,000, so that the mer- 
chant who does not do his mer- 


wholesale houses, the general plan 
followed was to send out salesmen 
with a full line of samples, who 
had instructions to call on all of 
the stores en route. With every 
call the salesman made, the 
house received a railroad 
bill, a list of expenses, a 








Recognizing the vital 
character of this mortality 
in old accounts, business 
men study how to coun- 


teract it. They have un- 
earthed some _ startling 
statistics. One of the most 


interesting of these con- 
cerns the mortality in 
customer accounts of a 
prominent wholesale house. 

This house had been ag- 
gressively developing its 
business to add new cus- 
tomers, and could not see 
why, in spite of the addi- 
tion of a large number of 
new customers each year, 
the total volume of busi- 
ness was not greatly in- 


creased. The analysis 
showed that 18 per cent. 
of their customers one 


year failed to renew in the 
following year. Of every 
hundred people on their 
ledgers to-day, eighteen 
would disappear before the 
end of the year. This 
means that they have to 
push 18 per cent. ahead in 
order to keep from slipping 
back—to hold their own. 

Further analysis indi- 
cated that salesmen called 
in towns where the popula- 
tion supported good-sized 
stores. Towns with a 
population under 3,000 and 








answered, 


Would It Be Good Enough 


for Dad Now? 


HESE OLD METHODS were 
good enough for my Dad, and 
I guess they’re good enough for 
me,” replied a small-town store- 
keeper to an up-and-doing sales- 
man who was trying to show him 
the light of the new day in mer- 
chandising. 
“Your Dad, when he estab- 
lished this store,” the salesman 
was the most pro- 
gressive merchant of his time— 
that’s why he won success. If he 
had been content with the meth- 
ods of your grandfather, he never 
would have established any busi- 
ness at all. Your Dad, and I knew 
him well, never refused to con- 
sider new ideas; he adopted the 
things that had proved successful 
with other merchants. If he were 
alive to-day, he would be the first 
one to recognize that the com- 
munity your store is serving is 
greatly changed and that new 
methods must be adopted to take 
advantage of new conditions.” 


66 


hotel bill, as well as paying 
the drawing account and 
commission. 

It was found that some 
of the best salesmen were 
not calling in all of the 
towns, and the reason for 
this, when investigated, 
proved a very sound eco- 
nomic reason—the orders 
received from some of the 
small stores were not suff- 
cient to even justify the 
salesman spending his time 
making the stop. He could 
earn more money and send 
in a larger volume of 
orders by calling only on 
those towns and_ those 
stores which gave a fairly 
large volume of orders. 

So it is evident that 
unless dealers are reached 
by mail persistently no 
wholesaler or jobber can 

. possibly get full returns 
from them. The small ex- 
pense of each presentation 
by mail, the regularity and 
consistency of the mail- 
selling efforts, and _ the 
speed with which new 
items are introduced to 
dealers everywhere are im- 
portant advantages of this 
plan of mail selling. 

The advent of the motor 
car has made a tremendous 
difference in retail buying 














places that were not readily 
accessible were overlooked. 
A sales inventory showed that 
business was secured from but a 
small percentage of the possibilities 
for business. The logical way to 
take advantage of nearer 100 per 
cent. of the chances for business 
was to reach the territory by 
mail. 

Population statistics show that 
out of a total of 131,809 towns in 
the United States, 129,229 are 





chandizing by mail loses all the 
business that comes from the 
129,229 towns which are too small 
for the salesman to call on. 

Keen competition among mer- 
chandizing houses has developed 
the science of marketing to the 
point where the standards of a few 
years ago would be hopeless to-day. 

Before any accurate system of 
accounting had been installed by 





conditions, especially in the 
country. The automobile 
has shortened distances. Where 
formerly the farmer’s wife did her 
buying almost entirely at the near- 
est crossroads store, to-day she 
goes across the country to take 
advantage of the larger assort- 
ments of stocks and better service 
of a more progressive retail store. 
This combination has made _ it 
possible for some retailers in cities 
of 3,000 population and less to do 
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a business of $600,000 or more a 


ear. 

When the check-up was made by 
wholesalers who had awakened to 
their opportunities they added to 
the efforts of their salesmen the 
regular mailing pieces which were 
sent to the trade containing their 
offers of merchandise. Two re- 
sults were immediately noticeable. 
One was that the volume of sales 
from all of the merchants buying 
their wares showed an increase, 
due to the fact that, instead of re- 
ceiving one call in six weeks or 
two months from a salesman, they 
received sales presentations from 
the house every week or ten days. 
The other was to add to the list of 
retailers buying from the local 
house those concerns which pre- 
viously had been neglected by the 
personal salesman. 

That is why the plan of keeping 
in touch with dealers in a very 
personal way by using “salesman- 
ship through the mail” came to 
be adopted and applied with a 
degree of skill which has worked 
wonders in building up the busi- 
ness of the wholesaler. 

One wholesaler in Chicago, who 
does a nation-wide business, sent 
out to the dealers in the city and 
suburbs, who were customers or 
prospective customers, an invita- 
tion to come in and see their 
exhibit rooms where the goods 
were displayed. 


Business Goes Where Invited 


This invitation was responded to 
by about one-fourth of the retail 
dealers. And, as a result of the 
visit to the exhibit room where 
the tremendous stock was laid out 
in appropriate display, so many 
dealers were enthused with the 
possibilities of the line they were 
handling that the orders from this 


25 per cent. were more than 
doubled. The actual sales from 
these same dealers during the 


ensuing six months increased over 
200 per cent. 

With the mail-selling method all 
limitations in presenting your line 
are eliminated. The direct mail 
literature and catalog which pre- 
sent the illustrations and talking 
points for all of the articles you 
sell is in nearly every instance a 
revelation even to those people 
with whom you have been doing 
business for a long time, because 
but a small percentage have ever 
been sold on your complete line by 
any of the personal salesmen. 

It is coming to be recognized 
that the wholesaler’s best oppor- 
tunity for business is right with 
the people to whom he is selling 
a part of his time—to get them 
to buy the other things which he 
carries. The wholesaler, who is 














Jackson Johnson 


President, International Shoe 
Company 





My 
Favorite 
Motto 


“He who serves best 
profits most” 

















continually adding new lines, 
should see that the trade which 
buys from him is regularly in- 
formed as to the full line of articles 
he carries. 

A salesman out in an Iowa town 
recently called on a storekeeper 
who had an old-fashioned store in 
a splendid location. The salesman 


was of the creative type and was. 


urging the storekeeper to change 
his methods, and to adopt newer 
selling ideas. The reply of the 
storekeeper was: “Oh, these old 
methods were good enough for my 
Dad, and I guess they’re good 
enough for me.” The salesman 
angwered, and he could make this 
answer because of his experience 
and familiarity with the situation: 
“Your Dad when he established this 
store, was the most progressive 
merchant of his time—that’s why 
he won success. If he had been 
content with the methods of your 
grandfather, he would never have 
established any business at all. 
Your Dad, and I knew him well, 
never refused to consider new 
ideas; he adopted the things that 
had proved successful with other 
merchants. If he were alive to- 
day, he would be the first one to 
recognize that the community your 
store is serving is greatly changed, 
and that new methods must be 
adopted to take advantage of new 
conditions.” 


Progressive Methods Win 


That’s the whole story in a nut- 
shell. Business which rightfully 
belongs to the local retailer is 
going to the cities, the “strong” 
country town stores, and to the 
mail order houses. Why? The 
only answer is that business goes 
where it is invited. 

Within a few blocks of almost 
any retail store are people who 


seldom pass the shop windows. 
Their interest leads them in other 
directions. They will seldom know 
the beauty of the goods you have 
displayed unless you place the sales 
information before them by adver- 
tising, but in the daily mail they 
will receive from mail order houses 
beautifully illustrated catalogs, 
showing the women of the house- 
hold the latest styles in dresses, the 
new and fascinating ideas that have 
been created by Dame Fashion, and 
hundreds of things needed which 
they can easily order by mail. 

In the Sunday papers they will 
see the advertisements of the 
stores in the big city, and of pro- 
gressive local competitors, showing 
attractive merchandise often at 
exceptional prices, and the natural 
result is a desire to visit the big 
city, and do some shopping in pro- 
gressive stores. 


The Retailer’s Opportunity 


And from the local retailer, who 
is the logical one to receive that 
trade, they have received nothing 
to excite their interest, no evidence 
of goods, service, or ability to take 
care of their needs and desires. 

If this is true in regard to the 
people who live just a few blocks 
away from any retailer, it is doubly 
true in regard to those who live in 
the rural districts. These people 
visit a town possibly only once a 
month and even if they visit town 
and pass a store they may not see 
the goods displayed in the window. 
These are but a small part of your 
stock. Even if they come into the 
store and make a purchase they 
see only the articles in that section. 
Possibly some things which they 
could be induced to desire are 
hidden away from their view in 
some obscure corner of the room. 

But with newspapers or direct 
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by mail advertising, suggesting 
timely articles for their considera- 
tion, and drawing attention to the 
store as their logical trading cen- 
ter, and pointing out that the 
values are just as great or even 
greater, the local retailer has a 
distinct advantage. It is natural 
for people to trade. at stores that 
are easily accessible and where 
they can go personally and inspect 
the goods. The retailer has an 
opportunity to cultivate his terri- 
tory, and how this opportunity can 
be developed is demonstrated by 
the remarkale success of those 
stores which have seen the light 
and gone after their local territory 
with a campaign of marketing by 
mail. 


How Manufacturer Helps 


When we read of such merchants 
as those two or three examples 
where stores of small dimensions 
have built a business of $600,000 
a year in a town of a few hundred 
people by cultivating the trade in 
the rural territory, we know the 
immensity of the possibilities for 
the retailer who will apply as much 
intelligence to the development of 
the trade in his territory as he 
does to renting his store, to buying 
his goods and hiring his sales- 
people, and to his store salesman- 
ship. 

There is growing throughout 
the United States a movement on 
the part of retailers to go after 
business more aggressively, and to 
counteract the inroads of the city 
stores and the mail order houses. 
This desire on the part of the 
retailers to do more aggressive ad- 
vertising, and to show themselves 
real merchants in their territories 
is evidenced by the increasing 
response received to the efforts of 
wholesalers and manufacturers 
who have offered their services in 
co-operating with the dealers to 
better their advertising methods. 

A few years ago the offer of 
the manufacturer — direct or 
through the salesmen—to supply 
window trims, circulars for dis- 
tribution, electrotypes for news- 
paper display, moving picture 
films, and other advertising acces- 
sories was looked upon with an 
“T-can’t-be-bothered” attitude, and 
the response was very meager, 
indeed. But recent experiences 
are showing that those progressive 
retailers who did accept the prac- 
tical sales helps offered and who 
intelligently co-operated have had 
such remarkable results that 
others, formerly indifferent, are 
gladly following in their footsteps. 

We have one account of a tire 
manufacturer that runs into thou- 
sands of pieces every day, where 
the dealer furnishes the names, 





pays the postage, and the cost of 
the addressing. The co-operation 
of the manufacturer by buying this 
printing in large quantities enables 
every dealer to put out exceptional 
advertising at small cost, and this 
is welcomed by hundreds of live, 
aggressive dealers. In fact, this 
concern will not let any dealer 
handle its line unless a contract is 
made providing for the carrying 
out of his advertising program. 
This provision :s made and insisted 
on because it is recognized that 
only through carrying out the 
plans completely and systematical- 
ly can the best results be secured. 

Another concern manufacturing 
women’s garments arranges with 
the dealer to furnish the cost of 
the postage and one-half of the 
printing cost. The dealers have 
co-operated with this service in a 
satisfactory way after being sold 
on the benefits that would result. 


The most satisfactory way of 
handling this is to have the dealer 
supply his list of names so that 
immediately a new line comes in, 
the lists throughout the country 
are circularized simultaneously in 
an organized way, either in the 
advertising department of the firm 
or by using the services of a re- 
sponsible service organization. 


A test made by the manufacturer 
of a line of agricultural implements 
showed that dealers who used the 
manufacturers’ plan of co-operat- 
ing in aggressive local advertising 
sold approximately three times as 
much as an equal number of non- 
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co-operating dealers. The data on 
this test are typical of that of othe; 
tests. 

A wholesaler of general mer. 
chandise has found that dealer; 
who advertise regularly with , 
definite plan behind it do a bigger 
business, get larger profits, estab. 
lish greater goodwill, and repeat 
year after year far better than do 
retailers who confine their adver. 
tising to spasmodic efforts, who 
fail to take advantage of the co- 
operation of manufacturers, and 
who do not conduct their advertis- 
ing in the same efficient, system- 
atic manner in which they conduct 
their personal sales efforts. 

The business of the future will 
continue to be done in the largest 
measure by the group which has 
always led in selling—the manu- 
facturers will sell their product to 
the wholesaler, the wholesaler will 
sell to the retailer, and the retailer 
to the consumer. But the aggres- 
sive policies of the mail order 
house and the chain store have 
shown to all these three units in 
the sale the necessity for more 
thorough merchandizing. The 
manufacturer must not be content 
to unload on the wholesaler and 
the wholesaler to unload on the 
retailer. They must be concerned 
right up to the time the goods 
reach the consumer. 

This is the sixth of a series of 
money-making articles specially writ- 
ten for “Forbes” by Homer J. Buckley, 
the man who can show you how to get 


more profit out of a postage stamp. 
The next will appear in an early issue. 


Would You Change With Your Boss? 


ESTERDAY I lunched with 

the official of a big corpora- 
tion and we spent most of the time 
talking about his organization. 
He pointed out the difficulties of 
finding leaders. He went into de- 
tails, named men, and told about 
the trouble his company had. 


To find workers who are lead- 
ers, who can be trusted, who have 
common sense and imagination, is 
a heart-breaking task. 

One man for instance made 
good as a manager of an office, 
but when he was given super- 
vision over a district he made a 
miserable failure and had to be 
transferred. 

Another manager seemed to be 
headed for a partnership. Every 
one believed in him. Then came a 
period of slack business. This 
man seemed to break and let his 
organization slip. From the head 
of the list he went down to the 
bottom. 


A mill owner was talking about 
one of his agents. This man is an 


expert in manufacturing cloth, but 
is a failure as a manager of men. 
Possibly in the whole country 
there are not ten or fifteen men 
who are in his class as a manufac- 
turer. Cloth must be made in the 
right way. The success of the 
business depends upon that. On 
the other hand the mill needs lead- 
ership that will keep the workers 
happy and in the right frame of 
mind. What can the mill owner 
do? 

Another manufacturer had 
transferred an assistant who had 
served him faithfully for twenty 
years to a smaller mill as agent. 
He had been a 100 per cent. suc- 


cess as an assistant. When given 
supreme authority, he failed 
lamentably. 


Heads of businesses have trou- 
bles that keep them awake ai 
night. And those down the line 
who envy those over them might 
not be willing to change places if 
they knew all the facts—Tom 
Dreier. 
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Around the World 
Income Tax Expert 


With the 


This is the last of three articles giv- 
ing a comparative summary of the 
world-wide income tax situation. In 
his first two articles, Mr. Shevit re- 
vealed the tax problems of Great 
Britain, France, Russia, Germany 
and Austria. This instalment deals 
with America. 


ROM the foregoing articles it 
has been seen that the Ameri- 
can taxpayer is not so badly 

abused after all. 

And now it seems likely that his 
tax burden will be reduced if Secre- 
tary Mellon’s admirable plan 1s 
adopted. 1 
tion of 25 per cent. in the income tax, 
Mr. Mellon said: “The fairness of 
taxing more lightly income from 
wages, salaries and professional 
services than the income from a 
business or from investment 1s 
beyond question. In the first case, 
the income is uncertain and limited 
in duration; sickness or death 
destroys it and old age diminishes it. 
In the other, the source of the income 
continues ; it may be disposed of dur- 
ing a man’s life and it descends to 
his heirs.” 


Lower Taxes; More Revenue 


The Secretary also recommends 
reducing present normal taxes of 4 
per cent. to 3 per cent., and from 8 
per cent. to 6 per cent., and reducing 
surtaxes by commencing _ their 
application at $10,000 instead of 
$6,000, and scaling them progres- 
sively upward to 25 per cent., at 
$100,000. “This will readjust the 
surtax rates all along the line,” he 
said, “and the Treasury recommends 
the readjustment not in order to 
reduce the revenues, but as a means 
of saving the productivity. In the 
long run it will mean higher rather 


than lower revenues from the sur- . 


taxes. At the outset it may involve 
a temporary loss in revenue, but the 
Government actuary estimates that, 
even during the first year, if the 
revision is made early enough, the 
net loss in revenue from all the 
changes in the surtaxes would be 
only about $100,000,000.”’ 

In statistics compiled by the con- 
ference board of the National In- 
dustrial Conference, it is indicated 
that approximately fourteen cents 
out of every dollar earned by the 
nation as a whole will be paid as 
taxes during the fiscal year. In 


In recommending a reduc- | 


By Frank H. Shevit 
Frank Shevit Company 


1921 and 1922 the national income 
was over $59,000,000,000, and of 
this amount Federal taxes were al- 
most $5,000,000,000, and State 
taxes over $1,000,000,000 dollars. 

According to official figures our 
collective wealth rose from $187,- 
000,000,000 in 1912 to $290,000,000,- 
000 dollars in 1920, but unfortu- 
nately our national debt and our 
taxes rose faster. The debt per 
capita soared from about $10 to 
$220. 

That the world came out of the 
war with a loss of $300,000,000,000 
or some such stupendous sum is 
the general idea. France, Belgium 
and Great Britain lost a great deal 


impossibility before the war. This 
used to be a billion-dollar-a-year 
country, but now it is a billion- 
dollar-a-day country and still go- 
ing strong. 

The fact that taxes and pros- 
perity are rising together will 
come as welcome news to those 
viewing the future with hope. 
During the first half of the last 
fiscal year the receipts of the 
Federal government declined $752,- 
000,000. This included $568,000,- 
000 from the class of taxes now 
reporting an increase. 

Our taxes are really among the 
lowest in the world. We have 
somewhat reduced our worst taxes, 








of wealth. Germany, unable to and we might increase our tax re- 
Corporation Returns of Net Income by Years 
Returns Returns 
Showing Showing 
Number of Taxable Non-Taxable Net 
Returns Income Income Income 

eer 262,490 *52,498 209,992 $3,590,000,000 
RN Ohi bck ale tid 270,202 *54.040 216,162 3,761,000,000 
ae 288,352 *55,129 233,223 3,503,000,000 
CL Aninhiewkan 305,336 *61,116 244,220 4,151,000,000 
ere 316,909 188,866 128,043 4,714,000,000 
a eer $299,445 174,205 125,240 3,940,000.000 
Sa $366,443 190,911 175,532 5,310,000,000 
> 341,253 206,984 134,269 8,766,000,000 
ee 351,426 232,079 119,347 10,730,000.000 
ikke aie aah wiace 317,579 202,061 115,518 8,362,000.000 
Re 320,198 209,634 110,564 9,412,000,000 
RES cancenceece 345,595 203,233 142,362 7,903,000,000 

* Returns showing net income in excess of $5,000 exemption. 

41915 contains approximately 30,000 returns showing no net income, 
which properly belong in 1914. 




















borrow money abroad during the 
war, cleared up her domestic debt 
by virtually confiscating it. Be- 
cause the world spent so large a 
portion of its war debt and taxes 
here, we naturally profited more 
from the war than did Germany. 
While the spending of all that 
money taught us a painful lesson 
in inflation and deflation, never- 
theless it increased our productive 
capacity so as to supply any nor- 
mal demand. The efficiency of our 
financial machinery has been our 
greatest gain, as shown in pre-war 
comparisons. To carry on the 
colossal amount of business which 
each Federal tax day witnesses in 
a single city would have been an 








ceipts by further reductions which 
would then release funds for trade. 
One of the most striking charac- 
teristics of the bond market in re- 
cent years has been the unprece- 
dented growth of tax-exempt in- 
vestments. 

The number of individuals who 
filed income tax returns for the 
calendar year 1920 was 7,259,944. 
The aggregate net income reported 
by these returns was $23,735,629,- 
183, and the tax (normal tax and 
surtax) amounted to $1,075,053,- 
686. As compared with 1919, the 
above figures show a growth of 
1,927,184 in the number of returns 
filed and an increase in the total 
net income reported amounting to 
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$3,876,137,735, but a decrease of 
$194,576,418 in the total tax. 

The number of corporation in- 
come tax returns for the calendar 
year 1920, other than those of per- 
sonal service corporations was 
345,595. Of these 203,233 reported 
net income amounting to $7,902,- 
654,813, paying an income tax of 
$1,625,234,643. For the calendar 
year 1919, the number of corpora- 
tion returns was 320,198, of which 
209,634 reported a net income of 
$9,411.418,450, a tax aggregating 
$2,175,341,578. 

The aggregate net income and 
tax reported for each of the years 
1917 to 1920, inclusive, in the re- 
turns filed by individuals and cor- 
porations are as follows: 


Net Income and 
Year Income Profits Tax 


1917........$24,382,743,418  $2,833,938,723 
1918........ 24.286,150.604 4,286,486,257 
1919........ 29,270,909,906  3,444,971,682 
eer 31,638,283,996 2,700,288 ,329 

Incorporated with this final 
article are two tables containing 
very interesting data for compari- 
son and analysis. Giving the lat- 
est availabie statistics on a calen- 
dar year basis, they reveal the 
course of corporate income and 
taxes during the most interesting 
period in the fiscal history of the 
United States. 


SPARKS 


HERE are many persons in the 
world like the tramp Mrs. 
Asquith shared her lunch with on 
the Scotch moors one day. She 
found this man seeking shelter 
from the rain under a dyke. He 
refused to answer questions about 
himself, and would not tell whence 
he came, or whither he was bound. 
“You seem to walk all day and 
go nowhere,” she said; “when you 
wake up in the morning how do 
you shape your course?” 

“I always turn my back to the 
wind,” he answered. 

People who turn their backs to 
the wind are the drifters of the 
world. They go hither and thither, 
wanderers upon the face of the 
earth; they create nothing, render 
no service, and oftentimes go about 
thinking they are ill treated. 

The trees out of which ships’ 
masts are made are those that 
grow on the exposed coast where 
from infancy they are forced to 
fight against the hurricanes that 
sweep down and threaten to de- 
stroy all before them. 

The trees that grow in the shel- 
tered valleys may be’ straight 











Income Tax Yield of Corporations by States and Territories for 
the Calendar Years 1917 to 1920 
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Anvil 


fibered, but they are weak and 
soft. They will do for pulp, but not 
for masts and spars. 

Usually the most worth-while 
people are those who have been 
forced to fight their way forward 
in the world—people who have 
kept their faces toward the wind 
and hot their backs. 


* * * 


Last autumn I made up my mind 
I w6uld do my best to miss just 
as many public dinners as possible 
this winter. My success encour- 
ages me to believe that in time I 
may be able to miss all of them. 
To miss the average public dinner 
is to miss nothing at all—except 
a couple of hours of boredom. 


x* * * 


One with a rich nature does not 
require many material things for 
his happiness. Oftentimes it is 
good to be: compelled to extract 
one’s joy out of little things. It is 
that, sort of test that proves to 
oneself what his resources are. 
The rich man can, by his great 
activity, keep from being unhappy. 
But the poor man is compelled by 
circumstances to find his heaven 
near at hand. He cannot rush 
hither and thither seeking it and 
by his rushing manage to hide 
from himself his hunger for a 
different and a better life. All 
lovers need when they create a 
perfect heaven are themselves and 
their love. And mere _ millions 
cannot buy that _ intangible, 
magical, wonder-creating thing. It 
is not so bad to be poor in pocket 
so long as one is rich in spirit. 


* * * 


The fact that there are between 
twenty and thirty labor banks in 
the country should be welcomed as 
encouraging news. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers have a big bank in 
Cleveland and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers have an office 
building and bank in New York. 


The more property labor organi- 
zations own, the more trustworthy 
they will become. Contracts, which 
are sO meaningless to many of 
them now, will begin to have a 
real meaning. 

The time is coming when the ig- 
norant, selfish, loud-mouthed labor 
leader and agitator will have no 
place in the councils of labor 
unions. 

When bigger and finer leaders 
are attracted to the labor union, 
the labor organizations will be- 
come finer organizations. 
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Work With Us 


We want you to help in the mak- 
ing of this page. Send us sparkling 
“Thoughts,” and we will send you 
“Forbes Epigrams” if your contri- 
bution is printed. If not composed 
by you, state clearly source of quo- 
tation and aame of author. Names 
of winners will be printed. 




















Compromise is the essence of civil- 
ization—compromise and unselfish- 
ness. There must be a sacrifice, a 
true foregoing, in everybody’s life, 
now and then. The man who never 
compromises cheats; he takes more 
than his share; he gets something for 
nothing, and generally he gets what 
another gives up rather than be so 
small.—Alexander Banks. 

e* ¢ 6 

The man who only half tries 

doesn’t even half make good. 
—Farrington. 
a 

He who has lived the life of an 
honest man has by no means lived 
in vain!—Robert Burns. 

From C. Stuart, Portland, Ore. 
* * * 


It pays to get the other fellow’s 
point of view; besides it’s one of the 
few things worth getting that doesn’t 
cost anything.—Exchange. 

‘ss 

Some writer reminds us that when 
we see a dog running down the 
street with his head hanging and his 
tail between his legs, our first im- 
pulse is to kick him. But the fellow 
that trots briskly up to us with his 
head and tail up and a friendly light 
in his eye, we are really glad to see 
him, and instead of a kick, we give 
him a smile and a pat. 

It is much easier, and far more 
profitable, to be positive than 
negative. 

America needs positive thinkers, 
and there is an unlimited field for the 
man who can lay the ghost of fear. 
—The Opportunity, published by 
Manchester Savings Bank, Man- 
chester, N. H. 

x ok x 

A man is paid not for having 

brains but for using them.—Clipped. 
* * * 


Is your job a better job to-day 
than when you started on it? If 
not—why not ?—Atlantic Connect- 
ing Rod. 





Your Other Self 
By J. Hammond 
(Specially written for “Forbes’’) 

There’s naught to fear 

If people sneer, 

Just try to be a man! 

Work off mistakes; 

Endure the aches; 

And pay the best you can. 


Don’t give to hate 
If a cruel fate 
Has scored your inmost soul! 
*Tis nature’s test; 
’Tis for the best; 
And helps you near your goal. 


Inside of you 
A heart rings true, 
A bigger, better man! 
Throw out your chin; 
Go out to win; 
He'll do the best he can! 





I believe in advertising and pub- 
licity. It has done more to bring 
humanity to right understanding than 
almost anything else in the world. 

When you put advertising 
forward you must believe in it. Ad- 
vertising to be effective must be hon- 
est and must carry a message. I want 
to advertise the United States of 
America as the best republic in the 
world; I want to advertise American 
life as the best in the world; I want to 
advertise American business as the 
best business in the world, and, God 
helping me, we’re going to make it 
the best business in the world with- 
out letting government destroy it.— 
Warren G. Harding. 


x * * 


It is better to be a crystal and be 
broken, than to remain perfect, like 
a tile upon the house-top.—Old Chi- 
nese Proverb. 

From J. A. Malone, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* * * 


Competition, as the “life” of trade, 
surely is a tremendous spur to prog- 
ress. Is it not the pursued man or 
business that advances through per- 
sistent effort to keep ahead? The 
constant striving to maintain leader- 
ship ever evolves new ways and 
means of accomplishing more effi- 
ciently and thus it is the “pursued is 
the progressive man.” Put your pur- 
suers on the pay roll_—W. D. Toland. 

From W. D. Toland, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


















Nothing worth gaining is ever 
gained without effort. You can no 
more have freedom without striving 
and suffering for it than you could 
win success as a banker or a lawyer 
without labor and effort, without self- 
denial in youth and the display of a 
ready and alert intelligence in middle 
age.— Theodore Roosevelt. 

From J. A. Margolis, New Rochelle, 


* * * 


Another good thing about telling 
the truth is, you don’t have to re- 
member what you say.—Coleman 
Cox. 

* ok Ox 


If you cannot speak well of a per- 
son do not speak at all. If you are 
unable to tell of something worth 
while in the life of a person, maintain 
silence whenever their name _ is 
spoken. More hearts are broken and 
more sorrow dispensed by unkind 
speech than any other one cause. Be 
kind, for it is the greatest religion in 
the world. Above all, refrain from 
hypocrisy. Do not praise some one 
you know is unworthy of praise. Let 
your silence be sufficiently eloquent 
that your intimate may recognize in 
it a rebuke——Author Unknown. 


From B. A. Eger, Lakewood, N. J. 
* * x 
Are you in earnest? Seize this very 
minute— 
What you can do, or dream you can, 
begin it. 
Courage has genius, power and magic 
in 2; 
Only engage, and then the mind 
grows heated— 
Begin it and the work will be com- 
pleted.—Goethe. 
x * * 


If you would lift me you must be 
on higher ground.—Emerson. 





A Text 


or ye know the grace of our 

Lord Jesus Christ, that, 
thaugh Ge was rich, yet for your 
sakes Be berame poor, that ye 
through Gis poverty might be 
rich. — 2 Corinthians 8:9. 


Sent in by W. W. Kemper, 
Bremen, Ohio. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 
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How a Big National Industry Grew Up in a Small Town 


was rampant throughout the na- 
tion. Coxey’s Army had marched 
on to Washington. A Presidential 
campaign was approaching, in 
which radically opposing theories 
of finance appeared to have about 
equal chance of success. The 
whole country was scared stiff, and 
the great Eastern money centers 
had refused rediscount accommoda- 
tions to Western bankers. Our 
bank was as helpless as we were 
in the matter. 

“What was a little concern, pro- 
ducing an as yet unestablished 
product, to do in the face of such 
conditions? 

“This is the way we reasoned: 
People must eat, therefore grain 
crops must be harvested and 
thrashed, whether banks fail or 
factories close or merchants dis- 
continue business; whether bi- 
metalism or mono-metalism pre- 
vails at the polls. Ours is a part of 


the fundamental business of pro- 


ducing bread. 

“To show my own full measure 
of faith in the business, I took 
a note for $5,600 secured by a real 
estate mortgage—the rainy day 
provision I had laid aside—and sold 
it at a liberal discount. I told 
myself that this was not only a 
rainy day, but a stormy one, and 
every available prop must be used 
to uphold the new structure of the 
enterprise. 


Almost Overtaken by Disaster 


“This note sale, with the small 
loans we were able to secure from 
friends, got us by at the producing 
end. But we scarcely had time to 
draw an easy breath before reports 
of trouble began to arrive from 
the field. By mail and wire alarm 
followed alarm that the unusually 
heavy straw throughout the North- 
west was overloading our ma- 
chines, causing serious breakage, 
delays, and dissatisfaction. It be- 
came necessary to dispatch every 
man we could muster to the field 
with extra parts and means of 
repairing and strengthening the 
machines to meet the unusual con- 
ditions. Some serious losses were 
sustained, but the season ended 
with disaster avoided and with pur- 
pose strengthened. At one time 
twenty-eight different concerns 
purchased and resold our machine 
as an essential part of each 
separator. 

“But the year 1905 witnessed 
another setback greater than any 
we had experienced. A supposed 
great improvement was added in 
the form of a governor. The irony 
of it was expressed in its name, 


(Continued from page 202) 


‘Success.’ It was, in fact, a prodi- 
gious failure. Not only were the 
thousands of machines made with 
this governor a failure and a source 
of great financial loss, but the 
injury they inflicted on the nation- 
wide prestige of the company im- 
measurably exceeded the pecuniary 
consideration. The total result was 
so great that something radical 
and extraordinary was necessary 
to save the day. 


Buys Out Leading Competitor 


“For two or three years, imme- 
diately prior to this year of our 
greatest error, we had been forced 
to recognize a competitor in a 
company at Halstead, Kansas, 
which was producing what was 
known, from the inventor’s name, 
as the Ruth self-feeder. The more 
we saw of this machine the more 
we became convinced that it was 
not only as good, but better than 
the Parsons. Of course, we did 
not openly admit its superiority— 
not yet—but we determined to find 
out immediately what the pros- 
pects were for buying that com- 
pany. The result was that we 
purchased the patents, goodwill, 
and about $2,000 worth of ma- 
chinery for a flat sum of $80,000, 
and made immediate arrangements 
to manufacture and market the 
Ruth machine in connection with 
the Parsons. The test of time and 
comparison confirmed our original 
judgment that the Ruth was really 
a superior device, so the manufac- 
ture of the Parsons, the original 
successful band cutter and feeder, 
was discontinued, after two or 
three years, in favor of its younger 
rival.” 

But so far not a word about 
washing machines! After some 
fifteen years of manufacturing the 
Big Idea was yet to come. 

Maytag might be said to be the 
man who put the washing machine 
on its feet. For a few years prior 
to 1911 the company had made a 
small hand washing machine, but 
it had never been pushed. It was 
one of many washing machines on 
the market. Perhaps it might be 
thought that the washing machine 
field was already well occupied, but 
even a few years ago a govern- 
ment report showed that only five 
out of every hundred families in 
the United States were provided 
with machines. 

The Maytag company conceived 
the idea that more people would 
do the family washing if the family 
washing were made easier. Here- 
tofore it had been a mussy job, a 
hard job, and one that every house- 


wife had tried her best to get 
away from. In 1911 the Maytag 
company added an electric-driven 
washing machine to its line of 
feeders and _ husker-shredders, 
Mark that date, twelve years ago, 
for it was the great turning point 
in the company’s affairs. Just four 
years later, in 1915, the sales of 
this washing machine reached 4 
point exceeding the total volume 
on all the other products of the 
company combined. 

The next big idea came when it 
was decided to do something for 
the farm family’s washing. Nat- 
urally every farm house in the 
country did its own washing and 
comparatively few of them had 
electric power available. “Howard 
Snyder, now vice-president of the 
company, discovered a small two- 
cycle gasoline engine being manu- 
factured by another company that 
he thought might be easily adapted 
to the washing machine,” said Mr. 
Maytag. “The possibility of 
spreading this great labor saving 
and time saving improvement to 
the farm house had in it the same 
appeal to me as had the original 
band cutter and feeder as a uni- 
versal labor saver in the fields. A 
six month’s option was secured on 
the majority of the engine com- 
pany’s stock. 


Introducing the Washing Machine 


“Twenty-five engines,” contin- 
ued Mr. Maytag, “were purchased 
and attached to washers. The 
machines were used in demonstra- 
tions at state fairs, where they 
were made a part of the company’s 
exhibits. I attended these fairs 
personally, in order to get first- 
hand information on the reception 
given the new idea by the farmers 
and their folks. The expressions 
heard at one fair warranted an 
order for one hundred more en- 
gines and, by November, another 
order for a thousand engines was 
placed, asking delivery by Feb- 
ruary 1, following. In January. 
1916, the business, stock and 
equipment of the engine company 
were purchased and moved to 
Newton. 

“The introduction and develop- 
ment of this machine has been 
extremely interesting to the entire 
organization, because of the dif- 
ficulties it presented and_ the 
possibilities it cpened up. In the 
first place the engine had not been 
fully perfected. Engine building 
was new to our factory workers. 
Everybody outside of the Maytag 
company was predicting failure. 
The wise ones were saying that a 
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small two-cycle engine never had 
made a success. One incident 
illustrates the attitude. 

“One of our field salesmen had 
solicited a very prominent and 
substantial dealer for a contract to 
sell the Multi-Motor Washer. He 
had the prospect to the point of 
seizing the pen for signing on the 
dotted line, when it accidentally 
leaked out that this Multi-Motor 
was a two-cycle engine. The con- 
tract was not signed and the dealer 
relieved himself of this: ‘I do not 
believe that a small concern at 
Newton can make a_ successful 
two-cycle engine, when a great 
many large concerns, with un- 
limited capital and engineering 
talent, have failed to do it.’ To 
which the salesmen replied: ‘This 
same small concern at Newton, 
with a cash capital of $2,400, some 
years ago built and perfected a 
successful band cutter and self- 
feeder after many _ established 
concerns, large and small, had ex- 
pended years of time, a large 
amount of money and engineering 
skill, and had failed.’ The dealer 
did not sign the contract—not then 
—but to-day he is enthusiastic for 
our washer. That salesman’s reply 
nailed to the wall the sign of the 
Maytag company’s spirit, and the 
motto of its true success from the 
heginning until now: ‘Where 
there is a real need there can be 
found a means of supplying it.’ 

“In spite of almost universal 
skepticism and the determined ef- 
torts of competitors to discourage 
us, we sold in 1916, the first year, 
three times as many of those 
washing machines as the most 
optimistic of us thought possible 
at the beginning of the year. In 
1918, largely as a result of the 
impetus imparted to the line by 
this particular model, figures ot 
previous years dwindled into dis- 
card when a government report 
showed that one in every four 
washing machines being sold in 
the country was a ‘Maytag,’ in 
spite of the fact that then over one 
hundred other factories were en- 
gaged in the manufacture of 
machines.” 

In that way the company opened 
up the country as well as the city 
market for machines. Nearly every 
family in the open country of 
necessity had to do its own wash- 
ing, but up to this time there were 
comparatively few that made use 
of anything but hand power. 

How does one go about selling 
washing machines? The Maytag 
company has what is known as a 
resales plan. Suppose a dealer 
when asked to take the agency for 
washing machines says: 

“But I don’t know anything 
about selling washing machines.” 
“All right,” says the Maytag 





company, “we'll lend you a sales- 
man for a month or two months. 
You make the agreement with the 
salesman and pay him. You, of 
course, are to receive the regular 
profit on the machines.” 

These salesmen, who are trained 
by the Maytag company and sent 
from town to town, go right into 
the store and demonstrate the 
washing machine, line up pros- 
pects, and then persuade them into 
buying. One of the most effective 
means of selling machines is by 
the window or sidewalk display. 
The latest type of miachine is 
placed in actual operation in a 
window or out on the sidewalk. 
Bits of colored cloth are placed in 
the machine. As they are tossed 
about by the gyrating water, one 
receives a good idea of the opera- 
tion of the washer. A mirror is 
placed behind the machine to make 
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its operation clearly visible to all. 

The Maytag company believes in 
canvassing. This does not mean 
simply a house-to-house canvass, 
but first an advertising campaign 
and display week at a dealer’s. The 
names of prospects are secured and 
these are worked upon. Nothing 
is left undone to make people be- 
lieve that the “Maytag” is the 
machine they should buy. Then it 
becomes easier to convince them 
that they need a washing machine 
and that they should buy now. 

Mr. Maytag’s epitome of success 
is contained in the following: 
“Looking back over the past years 
I can say that the chief asset of 
our concern—or any concern—was 
not the $2,400, but the unmeasured 
optimism, determination and faith 
of its founders.” 

Isn’t there an idea here for some 
other country town manufacturer ? 


Her Industries Humming, France Is 
Rapidly Coming Back 


(Continued from page 209) 


group of sixty plants owned by 
Monsieur Lederlin and these plants 
together handle from 80 to 85 per 
cent. of all the cotton bleaching and 
dyeing done in France. Their em- 
ployment roster runs to 25,000, the 
Thaon plant employing about one- 
fifth of this number. 

The plant equipment is of the high- 
est order, one post-war installation 
of dynamos costing 15,000,000 francs. 
Estimates proved that this installa- 
tion was paid for in three years by 
the economies resultant on such im- 
proved equipment. Back pressure 
steam turbines are used, the drop in 
pressure generating force. Each 
part of the works is operated as an 
individual plant, with its own chem- 
ists and under its own control, steam 
and power being furnished through a 
central station. Five hundred thou- 
sand francs is set aside each month 
for improvements and replacement. 

In addition to a housing proposi- 
tion the plant has its own farm, which 
supplies the workers with butter, 
cheese, milk, and other farm products 
at cost. Another constructive meas- 
ure is a new club house, remarkable 
of its kind, inasmuch as it is built and 
equipped for the use of five hundred 
war maimed and wounded men, with 
the sole intention of bringing back to 
an interest in life and labor these men 
who have lost touch with useful pur- 
suits. Library, gymnasium and audi- 
torium are all easy of access and the 
wide low stairs and ramps are kind 
to shattered limbs. 

Moving on into the war belt one 
comes into the great cotton district 
of Lille. Considerable of the best 


grade of American cotton is used 
here, together with the long staple 
Egyptian cotton, and the mills are 
given over to the spinning, twisting, 
and weaving of the raw material. 
One of the largest of the spinning 
mills is La Cotonniére de Fives, near 
Lille. The two factories composing 
this plant employ 900 workmen, work- 
ing in two shifts. English machinery 
of the latest pattern is used through- 
out this mill. 

At Roubaix one of the largest of 
the woolen mills is that of Alfred 
Motte & Cie, whose plant covers 
about 37 acres. This mill does wash- 
ing, combing, and carding, its output 
during 1922 having amounted to 
10,374,341 kilos combed (about 23,- 
342,267 pounds), 703,308 kilos carded 
(1,582,192 pounds), and 1,420,480 
kilos washed (3,196,080 pounds). 
During the war much of its equip- 
ment was demolished and parts of the 
great plant were used as barracks for 
German troops. In spite of this, the 
mill was again put into commission 
early in May, 1919, with a consider- 
able output. The equipment used is 
French, English, and American. 


Intensely interesting in following 
the reconstruction program in France 
is the quick attention given to the 
restoration of industrial processes. 
Although five years has _ passed, 
Rheims is still in ruins, and many 
people are still living in caves, cellars 
and lean-tos, but factories have been 
built and the power of labor restored. 
The great Pommery caves, rendered 
doubly interesting since the Volstead 


(Continued on page 221) 
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Showing Profits 
When Competitors Don’t 


It is possible and is frequently 

done by men who understand the 

‘ unusual business periods and who 

plan with advance knowledge of 
the underlying trends. 


In the present situation five 
points stand out as significant. If 
you study them you will see their 
application to your own business. 
These important facts are stated 
in our latest Bulletin and discussed 
in their relation to coming business 
developments. Send the coupon 
below for your copy. 


Brookmire’s Commercial and In- ) 
vestment departments each treat 
of business; in one case for the 
active business executive, in 
the other for the investor, ap- 
plying business trends to secur- 
ity markets. When you send 
the coupon indicate your prim- 
ary interest and the proper data 
_will be sent you. J 
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BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 


Please send me copy of Bulletin 8-6. 
My interest is primarily in 
Business [J in Securities 0 
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BEAR MARKET 
AHEAD? 


INCE early November, 
S the stock market has 

rallied vigorously, run- 
ning at times into very heavy 
volumes. The movement has 
been irregular, not all stocks 
participating. 


Does this marked change 
from the dull conditions of 
the summer indicate a broad 
upward movement based on 
sound fundamental conditions? 


Or, is the recent flare-up in the 
market simply due to a greatly 
over-extended short interest and 
based entirely on technical devel- 
opments? If the latter, we must 
expect a renewal of the broad bear 
movement that set in last March. 


A. I. F. Bulletin 
Free 


These questions are discussed in 
detail, both from a fundamental and 
technical standpoint in a late Spec- 
ulative Bulletin, prepared for our 
clients. A few copies of the Bul- 
letin, which is a portion of our 
Complete Educational, Investment 
and Speculative Service are avail- 
able for FREE distribution. 


Stmply ask for Bulletin FN-24. 


American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
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The month has brought some im- 
provement in demand for basic metals. 
Steel companies are receiving more in- 
quiries tor future delivery; copper has 
taken a decided turn for the better in 
price and in consumptive demand; tin 
has advanced; lead has been doing 
better. 

The fall has brought expansion 
rather than diminution of building ac- 
tivities. The amount represented by 
permits issued lately is far above the 
figures of a year ago, and these were 
regarded as most satisfactory. It is 
generally agreed that the scarcity of 
buildings has not yet been made up by 
any means and that the outlook is for 
large-scale operations for quite some 
time. 

The call for lumber, both domestic 
and foreign, is far above the average. 

Automobile production is estimated 
to reach 4,000,000 cars by the end of 
the year, and practically all standard 
companies are operating confidently on 
the basis of a continuance of unusually 
extensive demand. 

Banking statistics reveal that the 
people at large are both spending and 
saving sensibly. 


Large Inventories Rare 


Then—a consideration of the first im- 
portance—stocks of finished goods are 
light rather than heavy all over the 
country. Buyers all along the line have 
been operating cautiously, under-order- 
ing rather than over-ordering. Awk- 
wardly large inventories, consequently, 
are the rare exception. This means that, 
outside of some agricultural sections, 
bank loans are in an exceptionally satis- 
factory state. 

As has been emphasized in previous 
issues, sentiment in nearly all parts of 
the country, outside of Wall Street, has 
been optimistic. If the stock market 
should behave bullishly during the re- 
maining weeks-of the year, New York 
doubtless would fall into line with the 
rest of the country, thus assuring a 
cheerful opening of the new year. 

The two principal unsettling influences 
are the impending reopening of Con- 
gress and the European impasse. 

Secretary Mellon’s masterly presenta- 
tion of the case for reduced tax levies 
on all grades of incomes, and his un- 
equivocal opposition to a bonus for ex- 
soldiers, have greatly pleased and en- 
couraged the financial and business 
world. Without question, Secretary 
Mellon’s arguments on what ought to 
be done with the $300,000,000 govern- 
mental surplus is economically sound 
to the core, just as his stand against the 
bonus is likewise economically sound. 
However, men of affairs recognize that 
political motives may thwart economic 
considerations. Hence, there is under- 
lying uneasiness over the coming de- 
liberations at Washington on taxes as 
well as on the bonus, railroad rates and 


other matters directly affecting business. 

Even so, there is a growing hope, not 
to say a belief, that President Coolidge 
will exercise a restraining influence upon 
shortsighted radicals and that he may 
be able to keep the latter under control. 

As for the chaos in Europe, its in- 
fluence lately has been much more 
marked on the foreign exchanges than 
on industry or business in this-country. 
There is a widespread disposition to re- 
flect that the darkest hour is oft before 
the dawn. The philosophic attitude is 
one of hopefulness, since things cannot 
conceivably become very much worse 
and, through some means or other, they 
may become very much better. 

Germany now realizes that she grossly 
overplayed her evasiveness and _ her 
shortsighted scheme to cheat foreign 
buyers of marks out of billions of dollars 
and that she must now toe the line. 
France cannot but realize that her at- 
titude latterly has evoked worldwide 
criticism, even condemnation. It is en- 
tirely logical to reason that France will 
very shortly modify her dangerous 
course, even though most people hav- 
ing any knowledge of history and hav- 
ing also knowledge of the potential 
powers of undevastated Germany, have 
sympathized with the dogged determina- 
tion of France to compel her ancient 
enemy to pay for the diabolical sin she 
committed in starting the war and the 
equally diabolical sins Germany com- 
mitted in her inhuman prosecution of 
the war aimed at crippling the produc- 
tive capacity of France for decades to 
come. 

To sum up, there has been distinct 
improvement at home, and while things 
have been going badly in Europe, it is 
at least permissible to hope that a 
change is not far off. 





Views of Leaders 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, made the fol- 
lowing statement in relation to current 
conditions in the motorcar industry as 
reflected by the operations of General 
Motors: 

“Believing that any actual facts tend- 
ing to throw light on current business 
conditions will be helpful, it may be 
interesting to point out that General 
Motors schedule for October was ap- 
proximately 91,000 cars, which include 
our Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oakland, 
Olds and GMC Trucks. Preliminary re- 
ports indicate that we manufactured and 
sold about 87,500. Cars on hand on our 
own account, as of November 1, showed 
an increase of 3,449 as compared with the 
number on October 1. Reports from 
our dealers as of November 1 are not 
yet available; we believe, however, that 
the stock in the fieM increases some- 
what, but this is usual at this time of 
the year, especially on the varieus open 
models. 
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“Our confidence in the future might 
be expressed in the statement that we 
are scheduling materials with a view 
to producing approximately 88,000 cars 
in January. 


J. Kindleberger, president of the Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, on 
a visit to New York, told “Forbes” that 
he is hastening the starting of the 
mammoth new mill the company has just 
built. General business conditions in that 
part of Michigan, Mr. Kindleberger states, 
are quite back to normal, using 1914 as a 
basis. There is no unemployment. One 
or two paper mills are not running at full 
steam, but, as Mr. Kindleberger remarked, 
“We are under the impression that, when 
plenty of energy is put into the sales end 
of a business, and good judgment and hard 
work in the production end, there will be 
very little to complain about.” 

Mr. Kindleberger’s own plant is running 
full. The company also has a very sub- 
stantial number of orders on their books. 
Mr. Kindleberger therefore regards the 
outlook as satisfactory. 


C. H. Markham, president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, speaking before 
the Chicago Shippers’ Conference, de- 
clared that freedom given the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to work out its 
program of freight rates unhampered 
would be of greater benefit than the 
lower freight rates on export wheat 
advocated by President Coolidge. A 
close co-operation between shippers and 
the roads in Chicago, he asserted, -is 
better than any unified freight terminal 
service. 


Suffering from Overindulgence 


Practically every State in the Union 
is suffering from cverindulgence at the 
present time, and the fault rests with 
the people themselves, said Harry S. 
New, Postmaster General, in an address. 
While the States are piling up debts for 
improvements or additions which well 
could wait, the Federal Government on 
the other hand is rapidly diminishing its 
huge obligations, he declared. He 
hastened to add, however, that what he 
said “is not meant as a criticism of 
State governments, or of political par- 
ties, but rather is to call attention to a 
prevailing tendency of the people them- 
selves.” 


One big packing company, without 
competition but regulated by the Gov- 
ernment, would be the ideal condition in 
the packing industry, Jacob Dold, pres- 
ident of the Jacob Dold Packing Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., declared at a 
hearing held by the Department of 
Agriculture in connection with its in- 
vestigation of the merger of the Armour 
and Morris packing companies. “Prices 
and profits might be regulated in such 
a case,” said Mr. Dold, “by a board 
comprising representatives of everybody 
interested. Such a plan was proved 
practical during the war.” 


Francis L. Hine, chairman of the 
executive committee of the First 
National Bank of New York, is opti- 
mistic. “I am very optimistic regarding 
business conditions in this country at 
present,” said Mr. Hine. “Everything 
points to increased business for the 
balance of this year and into spring. 
We seem to be definitely in a bull 


market.” 











How much 


should your 


UPPOSE you buy 


dollar earn? 


a bond —just a good 


average bond that pays a low enough return 


to be reasonably safe. 


If business conditions favor the issuing company — if 
commodity prices go down, no labor troubles develop and 
sales hold up — fixed charges will be earned with a 
margin for safety. Your bond may even increase in 


security. If money rates go 


down meantime prices will 


rise and you will be in a stronger position than ever. 


But if business conditions go against the issuing company — if 
material costs increase, labor trouble develops, sales fall off, adverse 
legislation is passed or competition increases—earnings shrink and 
the security of your investment is undermined. If money rates 
increase meantime also you suffer in equity if not of principal. 


How, then, are you to get reasonable security for your invest- 


ment funds? 


Since fundamental business conditions govern the future value of 


every security — and since these 


fundamental conditions can 


forecast as has been demonstrated during the last 20 years — you 
should select your bonds not only on present conditions but also 
Following this policy 


on their value under coming conditions. 


you enjoy 


Safety of Principal—because 
your security increases as cone 
ditions change and 


Maximum Yield—because the 
inherent worth of your bond 
is not generally recognized. 
It naturally yields a slightly 
higher return than the popu- 
lar favorites of the moment. 


It is the mission of Babson’s Reports 
for Investors to supply complete 
and unbiased facts on the present 
situation together with scientific 
forecasts of coming changes that you 
may see what is ahead and govern 
yourself accordingly. The service 
also recommends individual bonds 
for investment selected after thor- 
ough investigation of both present 
and future growth. 


Thousands of keen executives have 
a'ready solved the investment prob- 
lem by following these specific re- 
commendations. You can enjoy the 
advantage of this complete service 
together with the counsel of a corps 
of unbiased investment engineers 
on the investment of your funds at 
2 small annual cost. 


Babsonis Repotts: 


FOR INVESTORS 
















A. cA 
Bargain 
in BONDS 


What class of bonds will be ben- 
efited by the next change in fun- 
damental conditions? 






The Babson Barometer Letter, just 
off the press gives you the plain 
facts on the present situation and 
shows you what is ahead for (1) 
Tax Exempt Bonds (2) Savings 
Bank Legals (3) Business Men’s 
Bonds and (4) Speculative Issues. 


If you’d like a copy of this Special 
Report, gratis, tear out the 
MEMO —now. 


—Ménio jer your 


Write Babson Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass., as follows: Please 
send without obligation to me special 
BAROMETER LETTER No. LA-35_ = and 
copy of booklet, ‘Investing,’ giving full 
detaiis of the Babson Method. 
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Odd Lots 


“Allow diversification, 
which increases safety’’ 





















Send for our interesting 
free booklet which ex- 
plains the many advan- 
tages Odd Lot Trading 
offers to both large and 
small investors. 


Ask for F. 414 
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Money Talks 


To aid the inexperienced 
investor this simply 
written booklet has been 
prepared. 


It describes diversified 
investments and how 
they have been made 
available to all investors 
through Odd Lots. 


Copy free on request. 
Ask for J. 


We specialize in Odd Lot 
orders for any listed secu- 
rities—small purchases re- 
ceive the same careful at- 
tention as large orders. 


Cisho & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Widener Bldg. 
New York Philadelphia 
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Stock Market Outlook 


After Many Weeks of Accumulation, the Market 
Has Definitely Turned Upward 


By J. G. Donley Jr. 


1921 192R 


1923 





IGHER prices for speculative 
stoc:s appear to be definitely 
promised by the action of the mar‘et. 
After several weeks of “sidewise move- 
ment,” average prices have turned at 
a critical period in their course. And 
all indications are that the advance will 
run to important proportions. 

If the conclusion that the turn has 
come is correct, the mar‘et should dis- 
play the necessary confidence to render 
it indifferent to whatever “bad news” 
may crop out during the early stages 
of its advance. Already it has shown 
something of this quality by its strength 
in the face of France’s action tending 
to nullify the attempts of the Allies to 
get together on reparations, and the 
rather sensational political developments 
in Germany. 

When a real upward movement gets 
under way after wees of preparation, 
it takes a first-class disaster to stop it. 
To illustrate this it is necessary to go 
no further back than the last year of 
the war when an upward movement of 
stocks began just before the inception 
of a vicious German drive and was not 
in the least arrested by the .alarming 
possibilities suggested by the initial suc- 
cesses of Von Hindenburg’s_ great 
effort. Stocks were then in the hands 
of those who had determined to put ’em 
up—and up they went. Before the end 
of that movement, be it also remem- 
bered, events fully justified the confi- 
dence of those who had bought at 
lower prices. 

It is significant that during the very 
week that the market first shook off 
its lethargy the trade summaries of 
mercantile agencies laid more than the 
usual ‘stress on “irregular” and “spotty” 
conditions, referred to a “quieting 
down” during the latter part of Oc- 
tober, and reported “steel buying little 
in excess of 50 per cent. of capacity, an- 
other decline in pig iron prices, fur- 
ther, restriction of textile output, and 
statistics showing an increased com- 
mercial morality.” 

This is as it should be, for the market 


never waits for better business to 
develop, but consistently strives to an- 
ticipate, to discount in advance. 

But, of course, all the news is no 
longer bad. However, the accumulation 
of stocs which formed the solid founda- 
tion within the market for the current 
upturn was accomplished at a_ time 
when the judgment of those who see 
only from day to day was bearish, and 
when the surface indications were in- 
fluenced by a preponderance of “bad 
news.” 

Recently there have been such en- 
couraging developments, in addition to 
the declaration of an extra dividend on 
Steel common, as these: the American 
Railway Association has announced that 
the railroads will continue their exten- 
sive program of development next 
year; the iron and steel industry ex- 
pects orders for from 800,000 to 1,000,- 
000 tons of steel to provide for the 
building of from 80,000 to 100,000 new 
freight cars which it is predicted the 
railroads will order before Jan.-1, 1924: 
steel ingot production in October ex- 
ceeded the output for September; the 
October total of building permits was 
31 per cent. above that of October, 1922, 
and the entire construction industry is 
looxing up at a normally dull season of 
the year, so that predictions for 1924 
have had to be revised, with some 
observers predicting a new reccrd. 

And from the great agricultural 
districts of the West come reports in- 
dicating that, on the whole, the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer is the 
highest in three years. Rural mail 
orders are growing rapidly, and the corn 
belt is particularly prosperous. In_ its 
latest monthly bulletin, the Kansas City 
Reserve Bank ponits out that unusually 
heavy shipments of farm products, live- 
stock, petroleum, minerals, and manu- 
factured goods from the Middle West- 
ern states have produced a very large 
return in money and have made for a 
a large and sustained volume of busi- 
ness in the district. 
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Her Industries Humming, 


France Is Rapidly Com- 
ing Back 
(Continued from page 216) 


act, are working in fuil swing, _and 
probably have more American visitors 
than any industry in France, for it seems 
good to our parched throats merely to 
know that such things as millions of 
quarts of perfectly good champagne can 
and do exist. 

In automobile exports France is only 
slowly coming to the fore. Mass produc- 
tion has brought us to the place where 
our workman journeys back and forth to 
the plant in his car as unconcernedly as 
his chief, but overseas the bicycle still 
holds its own. Such products as Renault 
cars will always have a competitive value 
because of the nature of their exceptional 
construction and workmanship, but when 
it comes to volume this country has the 
world beaten. 

It is true, however, that even our largest 
plants have much to learn from the manu- 
facturers of the best foreign cars when 
it comes to detailed craftsmanship and 
individual labor. The foreign workman 
is often a craftsman of a very high order, 
and each car turned out has an individuality 
of its own never to be attained except 
through personal pride. The picturesque 
nature of its invention also invests the 
Renault car with a halo of romance which 
lends it special interest. 


Renault Plant Active 


The beginning of the Renault car dates 
back to 1898, when Louis Renault, then 
twenty years of age and captivated by the 
idea of automobile locomotion, built the 
first model of the car to which he later 
gave his name, in a tiny shed which stood 
back of his home. Later he raced it and 
was encouraged to press on and make many 
improvements, but the original model pos- 
sessed all the characteristics of the car as 
it appears to-day. Romance has its place, 
even in the business world, and that little 
shed has been preserved on the original 
site with the great works of the Renault 
factories hovering around it on every side. 

Before the war the Renault plant at 
Billancourt employed about 15,000 work- 
men. Its present roster: reaches 28,000. 
lts growth has been steady and sure. At 
the present time its daily output runs to 
120 cars, including those of the cheaper 
makes, which are assembled after the 
American manner. With the exception of 
the tires and some sheet iron work all 
operations are conducted at the plant from 
raw material to finished product. 

Somewhat more meteoric has been the 
rise of Andre Citroén, who has been 
somewhat inaccurately called “the Ford of 
France.” 

Monsieur Citroén did not begin to build 
cars until 1919, but in the next two years 
and a half his output was 50,000 cars. At 
the time the war broke out he was an 
artillery officer in the reserve and because 
of his experience turned naturally to the 
making of munitions. When the war 
closed he converted his munition plant into 
an automobile factory. . His latest claim 
to fame has been the manufacture of a 
car for crossing the desert. This is 
equipped with an endless band driving at- 
tachment which provides a broad tread 
ind prevents miring. 

Monsieur Citroén is a great believer in 
publicity and advertises widely. He re- 


(Continued on page 223) 
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ALIFORNIA’S larg- 
est bank maintains a 
Bond Department where 
information regarding gen- 
eral investment conditions 


or specific securities is 
readily obtainable. 


Particular service on 
Pacific Coast issues 


WRITE FOR OUR LIST OF OFFERINGS 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
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— New York Trust Company offers 
to corporations, firms and individuals, a 
thoroughly modern and complete commer- 
cial banking service, including a highly de- 
veloped credit information service which is 
available to customers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those cn- 


gaged 


in foreign trade. These include for- 


eign credit information and current data 
bearing upon foreign markets and trade 
opportunities. 


Long 


experience, covering the entire field of 


trust service, enables us to offer unexcelled 
facilities for the administration of all personal 
and corporate trusts. 


57TH St. AND FirTH AVE. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $27,500,000 


100 BROADWAY 


40TH St. AND Mapison Ave. 
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The 
Railroad 


Situation 














Our recent finan- 
cial letter contains 
a discussion on the 
railroad situation 
and articles on 
several of the lead- 
ing systems. 






Copies to investors 
upon request 
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“INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Dealers in Southern Municipal 
and Mortgage Bonds 


621 UnionSt., Nashville, Tenn. 







Please send me a complimentary copy of 


“The South’s Answer” 


describing the natural resources of the 
South in agricultural ones industrial raw 
materials, ee: steady growth of Prosperous 
Southern Cities,and the definitelysuperior 
features of safety of Caldwell 7% First 
Mortgage Bonds. 
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Long and Short of It 

ne be misled by the conclusions 
of those who can see nothing but 
“short covering” as the motive power 
behind the current rise in speculative 
securities. In pooh-poohing a movement 
which runs counter to one’s judgment, it 
is the custom in Wall Street to blame 
it on the bears. When the market starts 
up after a long period of accumulation, 
those who have missed the move lay it 
o “short covering”; and when, after a 
period of great activity around top 
prices, individual stocks begin to make 
sizable dips, those who are wishing for 
still higher prices always refer to such 
declines contemptuously as evidences of 
“short selling” or “bear drives.” But 
that’s what makes the game so good; 
those who are talking “short covering” 
now will do their own buying at higher 
levels. Undoubtedly there has been and 
still is a large short interest. But the 
shorts never turn a market; they mere- 
ly accentuate the rise after actual buy- 
ing by bullish interests has depleted the 
supply of stocks at the low levels. 
Don’t forget the talk about “short sell- 
ing” last March and April when real 

liquidation was actually in progress. 


International Cement 
International Cement is making good 
on predictions that 1923 would be a very 
profitable year. In its latest earnfngs 


statement, for the nine months ended 
September 30, there is to be found ample 
justification for activity at rising prices 
in this stock. Fully $4.80 per share was 
earned on the 364,167 shares of common 
stock outstanding, against only $270 
per share in the first nine months of 
1922 on 324.722 shares then outstanding, 
Cement prices are now being shaded a 
bit, and it seems unlikely that profits 
for the remainder of the year will be 
maintained at peak levels, but there js 
every indication that International Ce- 
ment will close the year with its com- 
mon dividend covered at least twice 
over. 


Copper Turns Again 

Just when speculation in the copper 
shares, with the exception of a few low- 
cost producers, was being discouraged 
by publication of statistics tending to 
show that the trouble with the industry 
was over-production, there came a sud- 
den turn in the market for the metal. 
Current sales are reported to be larger 
than at any time since the beginning of 
the year, while total. contracts placed 
during the first week of November are 
said to have been larger than in any 
week of last March when there was 
a boomlet in the red metal. The market 
for the metal has served to emphasize 
that, although production may have in- 
creased to 200,000,000 pounds a year 








September Railroad Earnings 


Month of September 
1923 1922 


Atch., T. & S. Fe. 


ROPORD TEATUIRS. oo ccccccccscccccccee $17,047,540 

EE ONIN 6 5 0:0:0:6:6:0105,60160.05)00'0.510 3,043,690 
Balt. & Ohio 

eS os inks scsueccccccsece 21,527,022 

ee 4,307,478 
Chi., M. & St 

SR 5 6.5.550.00665.0006%.0008 14,804,029 

eS eee 3,247,913 
Erie R. R. 

RUD, III. 6nnc0s000csds icsccces 8,629,373 

NN IN 6 6.66:0:0.0:00cbdaecscinte 938,391 
Great Northern. 

EN vi cote tacisnesacaces 11,716.674 

PU NE PIB ccc sddicccceccsacs 3,659,915 
Illinois Central. 

NN 6. 5 64 bKKah aes dlneace 15,498,924 

De ME WN c oc cisciccccscsccsccsies 2,101,753 
Louis. & Nash. 

oe ga cicalvmetiaiesess 11,475,130 

WUE MEE PURINE» 6:0.606.60.000:0400:08 0.00%: 1,526,103 
N. Y. Central. 

ER 6.5.5.0,510.0'00.0,0:5.510:03 lenis 34,448,185 

DON ET WIR ssc vcccccsiesisinceeecs 5,910,802 
N. Y., N. H & H. 

NE 60:6: 4:00 snomcaduiaeenies 11,190,891 

I I TEIN cecccctsévcsikciccsecs 1,865,403 
Nor. Pacific 

Me MIIIIRS 6 060.666: 060060 000000:5 9,824,938 

MIN 05000054 ccccecacie 2,757,153 
Pennsy!vania. 

NG SIS, i sain a ied wcnsaieeaes 62,617,470 

a ee 8,096,672 
Pere Marquette. 

CE IN. coe cond nt ceesuicceses 4,052,996 

SE I 5 o.5.066-0-640bie60coues 637,889 
St. L.-San F. 

Gross Earnings... .........cccccccces 7,283,601 

Ny ME IIE 65. 0.0:6,405.6:64.4055005006 1,477,104 
Southern Ry. 

INNS 6.5.55 bi0:060is. <n alse nnieater 12,410,252 

II, ona, 4 0)5k0:64siban baeesinn 2,465,015 
Southern Pac. 

I MER. wants ecsetbacseaeads 19,003,928 

SUE A MINING 6. 60:00s.0cscccccnccoes 5,626,663 
Union Pacific. 

Gross Earnings........... aaenmelnee 12,607,227 

ee CE SN 56 6.55005 neccecodous 4,730,092 
Wabash. 

CE. icc cc nae ncainsisiancaes 5,907,626 

I, 066eesecbaccaucasans 1,235,288 





In the above table “Gross Earnings” 


Jan. 1 to Sept. 30 
1923 1922 


$17.877,530 $148 109,866 $133.794,999 
3,286,004 27,821,656 21,029,754 
13,619 379 195,315,973 140,346 295 
*2,330,060 38,400,889 15,852,342 
14,421,141 127,282,894 112,545,176 
1,977,888 17,191,191 11,329,833 
7,380,297 89,369,516 66,083,455 
*1,676,119 11,715,574 *1,149,941 
11,180.139 85,285,532 72,810,074 
1,823,783 12,342,506 9,449,381 
16,550,546 140,567,484 124,016,651 
2,666,163 18,869,020 17,597,233 
9,534,463 101,386,694 90,134,839 
1,026,229 15,432,893 12,504,423 
33,351,466 320,602,476 256,603,639 
3,496,605 62,091,507 33,381,662 
11,086,238 100,516,271 89 944,465 
1,766,678 15,468,474 13,957,183 
9.846.468 73,231,917 68,794,756 
1,767,011 5,136,384 5,775,925 
61,749,599 547,353,125 466,546,271 
998, 74,584,951 63,255,475 
3,370,584 34,039,594 27,984,584 
945,155 6,621,659 5,724,512 
6,414,570 63,908,174 58,891,289 
938,691 14,209,951 11,961,611 
10,137,296 111,827,631 91,535,805 
2,213,327 22,301,755 16,294,978 
16,808,629 149,306,844 132,684,350 
5,051,890 34,613,195 26,894,292 
11,280,849 83,807,024 75,012,189 
2,922,699 20,243,909 17,335,506 
4,763,877 49,226,645 42,740,987 
467,329 9,038,974 5,616,985 


refers to income from operations, and “Net after Taxes” 


is the balance after deduction of all operating expenses, taxes, and uncollected revenues. 


*Deficit. 
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from 136,000,000 pounds before the war, 
consumption has also grown, both as 
to diversity and as to total requirements, 
and is now setting new peace-time 
records. 
Steel Foundries’ Earnings 
It was pointed out here some time 
nded ago that there is a strong likelihood &) 
nple that the dividend on Steel Foundries 
rices common will be increased. Surely there 
was is justification for such action in cur- 
mon rent earnings which indicate that, for 
52.70 the first nine months of 1923, the full 
S of year’s dividend at the present $3 annual e 
ling. rate was earned nearly two and one- B t 
ed a half times over. ome € In e 
ofits 
1 be Harvester Sales Gain 
re is Here is further evidence that the farmer S 
Ce- isn’t going to the bow-wows: “While it cenes 
‘om- is practically impossible to make an 
wice accurate statement of earnings prior to 
the close of the year and taking in- 
yentories,” says President Legge, of the ‘. . 
-_ International Harvester Co. in a state- Send for “Serving a Nation”— 
cate, ment to stockholders, “the year has ° ° ° 
a progressed so favorably that every present the interesting, illustrated book- 
indication points to more satisfactory oa.° =. * 
ae earnings than in the preceding year As let describing Cities Service 
stry ° ° ° e 
vad compared with 1922 the trade in the Company—and accept an invita- 
otal United States and Canada shows some el ‘“ 2 ~ 
aie improvement. Foreign business, excluding tion to “go behind the scenes 
rad Canada, will show an increase in volume ° d 
ar of approximately $10,000,000.” and examine the methods and 
= i tillin diaieie iii policies which have made this 
was Traditionally, the floating supply of great public service organization 
ket Steel common is least when the price of 
sine the stock is dragging on bottom and so successful. 
io greatest when it is soaring around top 
at levels. Draw your own conclusions from 
ae these figures: On September 29 the total 7 P 
—— — amount of Steel common in the hands of Cities Service Preferred Stock, 
| brokers, having decreased 127,835 shares th i ° ield d 
’ from the June 30 total, was brought down with its attractive yie and pro- 
to 1,058,585 shares—only 20.83 per cent. ‘ 
wa FE of the total issue. tective background of assets 
we equal to four times its present 
a2 Her Industries Humming, market price, is one of today’s 
5,17 : 
5 France Is Rapidly Com- prime investments. 
vo ing Back 
a (Continued from page 221) 
381 _ undertook to finance a company for 
| the manufacture of his car in this coun- ° 
ss ; try, but the project has apparently been Send for Circular 
om dropped. His output at the present time P-16 and a copy of 
23 is about 150 cars a day. “ : Jation.’? 
ai No picture of France would be com- Serving a Nation. 
"962 plete without mention of the magnificent 
a plants of Schneider & Cie, better known 
"183 here as the Framerican Company. Their 
= original plant, located at Creusot, in south- site 
"925 ern France, is one of the largest and most Securities Department 
ie completely equipped in existence, and their 
“415 output ranks them as the greatest manu- 
i facturing interest of their kind in the 
"512 world. Locomotives, large guns, struc- ® 
tural iron work, and allied products con- H F D h &3 C 
il stitute the principal output. Their head, enr y » vone ompany 
Eugene Schneider, is one of the leading 
m4 sa penn of the world, and the installation 
and mechanical equipment of their plant W W 
_ embodies every known advancement in 60 all Street, Ne York 
architecture, science, construction, or me- 
_ chanics. 
_ A special article on this plant will appear Branches in Principal Cities 
— In an early issue of “Forbes.” 
F Altogether, France is alive and at work. 
es Another year will see her well on her way 
Y to complete recovery, FOR FRANCE IS COMING 
a BACK, . 
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Seasoned 


Bonds 


We specialize in sup- 
plying financial in- 
stitutions and indi- 
vidual investors with 
small blocks of sea- 
soned bonds which 
offer the greatest de- 
gree of interest re- 
turn compatible with 
maximum safety of 
principal. 





Request Circular F-1. 


W™ Carnesic Ewen 
Investment Sccurities 
2 Wall Street New York 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 





























is Yours for Saving 
$10 for 132 Months 


Invest $10 a month in the U.S. National Building 
and Loan Association. At the end of 132 months 
you will receive $2000.00 for the $1320 you have 
saved. interest earns $680 for you. 


State Supervision insures safety. Mortgages on 
Philadelphia homes and business properties are 
security for your savings; and these mortgages are 
rendered doubly safe because we require that they 
be reduced monthly and that the interest on them 
be paid monthly. The average earnings of your 
investment in U. S. NATIONAL are 10%, tax 
exempt. Investments of $5 to $500 per month 
received, which may be withdrawn in full PLUS 
earnings at any time. 
Write for full information 
about the U.S. National 
plan—a plan by which 
seven million men and wo- 
men in the United States 
are safeguarding their fu- 
tures today. Booklet <uz 
sent FREE on request. 


U.S. National 
Building and Loan Association 
Liberty Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Electric Light 
Power and Gas 
Utility Securities 
Company 


0.111. Milwaukee, Wis. 
dams $t 1306 First Wisconsin 
National Bank . 


Chica 
72 West 


—— 
TELEPHONE 
RANDOLPH 2044 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 





TEL BROADWAY 706 
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The Bond Market Outlook 








New Bond Issues Quickly Absorbed—Increase 
in State and Municipal Issues 
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Be list of re-resentative bonds of various classes presented in the tables below 


is more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi-investment 
issues now available in the open mar«<et or through the dealers with comparisons 
of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recommendations. The 
investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the bond houses he intends 
to do business with before making definite selections. 


Government Bonds 


7—1920-21-22—. -——1923——. Now Yield 

High Low High Low About % 

LED Liberty 314s* .....June 15, 1947 103.1. 86.1 101.30 99.5 99.25 3.52 
LCD Liberty 2nd 4%4s*..Nov. 15, 1942 101.00 81.12 993 96.24 982 4.38 
LCD Liberty 3rd 4%s*..Sept. 15, 1928 101.00 85.20 996 9725 984 4.45 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%4s*...Oct. 15, 1938 101.27 82.00 996 96.27 993 441 
LCD Treasury 4%4s*.....Oct. 15, 1952 100.1 98.1 99.18 4.28 

Foreign and Municipal Bonds 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

| ee a ee eee ere 1945 108% 7.20 
ee ek ech buksaepmaeumndaamadd 1937 101% 5.35 
aig a a abhed bie AORN aM mAnaS 1963 102%4 4.35 
BR ate A aoa ic. ajo ap ciniee do ais. apaieisi@isjowe wi tare 1942 nee 4.45 
M Atlanta Joint Stock Land Bk 5s*.................... 1952 sie 4.75 
We rotons Of CAnRGs: 56. ais dc ce ciciierndciccwieiniacsintseee 1931 100 5.00 

Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 
D Atchison, Tupeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s*.............. 1995 90 4.50 
je ery ap NN 0 a. ere 1952 87 4.80 
M Chicago & Northwestern Gen. 3%4s*...............-- 1987 71 5.00 
Be le ee GEE Bin. Se NSE SUAS 5 ia ore. 0 gran S/o. esleid eiaisiciensisis 1998 72 4.90 
ee Te, 22 sae 1958 10014 5.00 
I TN is snd Sasa ae AAD wlan 1955 88 4.75 
ieee Procite 15b Ae os is. wssile cs sasdieaosceewe sais 1947 9314 4.45 

Second Grade 
Price Yield 
Maturity About % 
D Baltimore @ Olio Gomi Fs" «os 5 5 sisisiscasiswscaaceas 1933 834 6.80 
Be RNID Cr CERI Ia. osa ese gs 3 0s Scie overs-cis Siataass cai 1946 89%, 5.85 
. BE Camerata & Soutiern Fat Go. «oo... ..o once. ccc.e..c.s. 1929 92% 5.50 
D Delaware & Hudson Conv. 5s...............-ceee00- 1935 92 5.95 
CD St. Lonis-San Francisco Prior Lien 6s............... 1928 98 6.50 
ee rrr err rrr 1962 94 5.35 
Public Utility Bonds 
Price Yield 
Maturity About % 
pS a ee rn) a eee 1929 9234 5.70 
M Cincinnati Gas & Electric 534s..............0.022000 1961 96 5.75 
ee McOOINOR ED POWEE Gli oor. 5i 5nd ess sec clotted swene 1947 87 y fs 
CD Bontena Power tat Ret. 6s... 0. c.c cc iced esc ccie 1943 95 5.40 
D Northern States Power Ist Ref. 5s.....:............ 1941 8914 5.95 
MG OL ry re ee 1944 100 6.00 
Industrial Bonds 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 
ee eae ga a a rr 1947 92% 5.60 
See IL SURO FR BR oivrs nian ccecdeecmrdeesesaeas 1926 98% 5.65 
Oe ee ee ae ie: ce ee 1932 99 6.15 
en et 1952 10014 5.00 
Se ee ere 1947 85 6.20 
BP PRORUIMMOMRS BPC BE, Fcc ccc ccccccccccccecccccccs 1931 10714 5.89 


L—$50, C=$10C, D=$500, M=$1,000. 


*Legal investment in New York State. 
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Yield 
% 
3.52 
4.38 
4.45 
44] 
4.28 


Yield 
% 
7.20 
5.35 
4.35 
4.45 
4.75 
5.00 





The Absence of Undigested 
Securities a Strong 
Feature 


fee offerings during the last two 
1 weeks totaled $166,264,000, as com- 
pared with $163,468,000 in the preceding 
two weeks. The most important issue 
of the period was that of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company’s 
$100,000,000 5%4 per cent. bonds, due in 
1943. The offering price was 98%, to 
yield 5.63 per cent. to maturity. This is 
the first long-term financing, other than 
through the issue of stock, that the 
company has engaged in since 1916. It 
was also the largest feat of corporate 
financing undertaken in the investment 
market this year, with the exception of 
that in connection with the acquisition 
of Chile Copper by Anaconda. The 
total amount of Telephone bonds were 
taken very quickly, the subscription 
books being open only 15 minutes. 


The second most important offering of 
the fortnight was that of the Dutch 
East Indies of $25,000,000. These 5% per 
cent. bonds, due 1953, were sold at 90, to 
yield 6.90 per cent. 


Average prices for forty representa- 
tive bonds, according to the New York 
“Times” averages, advanced slightly more 
than one-half point over the last two 
weeks. Average prices are now approxi- 
mately 3 points below the high for 1923 
and a little more than 6 points below 
the high for 1922. Average prices, how- 
ever, are about 1034 points above the 
low of May 20, 1920. 





TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
New Term Begins Feb. 1, 1924 


Two-year courses in Accounting, Ad- 
vertising, R ing, Salesmanship, Sec- 
retarial Administration, and Business 
Administration. Students who wish to 
earn the degree of B. S. C. can do so 
by taking two more years. Rosters can 
be arranged so that lectures can be 
taken from 8 a. m. to 12 M. Positions 
are obtained for students who must 
support themselves. On account of the 
large registration (more than 10,000 stu- 
dents in the university) application 
should be made now for admis: Feb- 
ruary 1, 192%. 


Russell H. Conwell, Pres. 


Broad and Berks Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














A New Era 


First Mortgage 
Real Estate Loans 


is the title of a new folder now ready 
for distribution which reveals a new, 
profitable channel for the ultra-safe 
investment of Trust Funds and other 
monies demanding conservative hand- 
ling. 

It will prove of exceptional interest 
to every one desiring a maximum of 


safety from his investments at a good 
rate of interest. 


Copy on Request for Folder XK-28 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


62 Cedar Street, New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


















































SPECIALTY SALESMEN! 
NEW FORD MONEY MAKER 


Kirstin Fil-O-Meter fills gas tank without lifting 
cushion. Gauge shows gasoline measurement. Sells on 
sight. $5.00 retail. Big profits. Write today for de- 
tails. Sample sent on 10-day Money-Back ‘Trial. 
Weight only two pounds. 


A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY 


124 Kirstin Bidg. Escanaba, Michigan 








Blyn Shoes, Inc. 


(New York Corporation) 


Business: Operates several chains of retail footwear stores in the States of New York 
= and New Jersey, comprising at present thirty-three stores. New Units 
are being opened in the shopping districts of Greater New York and adjacent 
cities. New leases are being signed as rapidly as favorable locations can be selected. 


Management: The management is the same that has been responsible for the present 
————= growth and development. 


Earnings: The business has been operated without a single unprofitable year since its 
origin in 1874. For the first six months of 1923 earnings on the Common Stock 
then outstanding were at the rate of 25% per annum, after allowing for depreciation, 
amortization and Federal and State taxes. 
Present sales exceed those of the same period of last year, with profits showing a 
corresponding increase. 


Dividends: The Directors have signified their intention of putting the Stock upon a 
dividend basis of One Dollar per annum, payable quarterly January, April, 
July and October. 


Authorized Issued 
Capitalization: 7% Preferred Stock.......... $1,000,000 $921,125 
~ | Cine TE. oc ccsoccseccizn ,000,000 $1,627,400 


Assets: In addition to the Cash, Receivables, Inventories, Fixtures, Real Estate, etc., 
“= the Corporation owns valuable leaseholds in the most desirable shopping centers 
in the Metropolitan section of New York, which are carried on the books at a nominal 
sum and have an estimated value of approximately $1,300,000. 


Market: Stock is listed on New York Curb Market. 


- Bamberger, Loeb & Co. 


42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














New Subscription Price of THE MAIL- 
BAG—$1.00 a Year 

THE MAILBAG tells what others have done— 

and how—with: 


Booklets Mailing Cards Letters 
Blotters Catalogues Stuffers 
Folders Broadsides Ete., Ete. 

Send $1.00 RIGHT-A-WAY for a year’s sub- 
seription. 


TPE MAILBAG PUBLISHING CO. 


613 Caxton Bldg. Cleveland, 0. 














I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish a new manu- 1 us J 
facturing industry. Fulton’s “Speaker’s Prompt Box,’’ com- 


ARLIAMENTARY LAW! 





CH ARLES A SCOTT Members of Clubs, Boards, Councils, ete., ever 
e devised. Ideal Xmas Gift—novel and useful. 

Established in 1900 $1, postpaid. Money refunded if not satisfied. 

773F Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. R. A. SWINK, Pub., Box 85F, Delaware, Ohio 

















If you use it, send for Pocket Ed. of 
pletest and handiest aid to Chairmen and 
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EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


Merchandising 
Finance and 
Manufacturing 


XPERIENCE in- 
cludes directing 
sales for company do- 
ing business of $25,- 


000,000 per year. 


Capable of managing 
large enterprise or rep- 
resenting banker’s in- 
terest. 


Available 
January 1, 1924 


although arrangements can 
be made for earlier con- 
nection if necessary. 


Correspondence Invited 


Address 
EXECUTIVE 


Care Forbes Magazine 





























Enduring 


Safety 


The foundation of the En- 
during Safety of the First 
Mortgage Bonds which we 
offer forsale is established 
upon basic facts. 


We will be pleased to send 
you literature describing 
these safeguards in detail, 
together with full descrip- 
tion of a bond issue con- 
taining this Enduring 
Safety and now offered for 
sale by us to yield 642%. 
Write us today. 


Ask for Booklet F122 


AMERICAN BonD & 
MORTGAGE Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Capital and Surplus Over $3,500,000 
127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 
345 Madison Ave., New York 


Detroit Cleveland Boston Philadelphia 
and over 20 other cities 
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Opportunities 


A Diversified List of High-Yield Preferred Stocks 
for the Business Man 


FORBES for November 24, 1923 


for Investors 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


ancien be PRICES may be likened 
somewhat to a composite photo- 
graph. The price at which a stock sells 
is not alone the reflection of its in- 
trinsic value; there are also other con- 
siderations that are taken into account. 
In the case of preferred stocks where 
the maximum dividend rate is limited, 
credit conditions are an influence. If an 
investor can employ his surplus funds 
in some legitimate business that will 
yield him 8 or 10 per cent., preferred 
stocks offering the same degree of 
safety must sell on an equivalent yield 


monsense mean usually conspicuous by 
its absence. The market has just 
passed through a period of hysteria ig 
which sound preferred stocks have beep 
carried down along with those where 
there was justification. Such a time as 
this affords the far-sighted inwestor an 
opportunity to acquire attractive securi- 
ties on a high yield basis. It ts almost 
inevitable, also, that a time will come 
when over-optimism will reign and the 
investor will be able to dispose of his 
current commitments at a price higher 
than their value will actually warrant. 








Diversified List of Preferred Stocks 


7~-———Price Range———— 








Rate High Low Present Yield 

% 

Allis Chalmers Mfg..........secceees $7 971% 8914 92 7.00 
PAIGE TONE ICE os: <obuss aardasirouidoaue 6 89 77¥%4 80 7.50 
American Smelt. & Ref ............. 7 102% 93 96 7.30 
American Sugar Ref. ...........000 7 108% 94 98 7.15 
Ainerican WOslen ...6, <s0dsedecass Z 111% 96% 100 7.00 
Chit... Rock '$: & Pacilhe: .sccsccuieses 4 95 72 79 8.85 
General Motors GED: «0. oisck.csdecinecee 7 105 93% 98 7.15 
Mack Titicks st ....606. oscasiceciseaes 7 9914 87 90 7.75 
Meaxweht Atotors “A”... iéesicscasacewc 63% 36 46 — 
a 5 70% 57% 59 8.45 
St. Louis-San Francisev............. ‘ 50 355% 45 ak 
Southern Railway .... ... Pet | SEN 5 70% 63 67 7.45 
LO er I OE caaabdc Gage wss 8 105 76% 85 9.40 
pO i. | Aileen Re ee a wd 34% 23% 34 Mia 
basis before they attract him. At a The accompanying table _ contains 


time when commercial channels offer a 
return of only 5 per cent., preferred 
stocks with an cquivalent element of 
safety automatically advance to a level 
where they yield about the same. 

Of course, the outlook for earning 
power is an important factor. If there 
is an indication of a probable decline in 
income available for dividends and the 
possibility of failure to ma‘e disburse- 
ments regularly, prices will not hold 
until the dividend is actually passed, but 
the market will begin to discount this as 
soon as it is seen, usually a number of 
months in advance. On the other hand, 
the prospect of greatly increased earn- 
ings will not carry a preferred stock 
above a certain level unless there is 
provision for conversion into some other 
issue which may pay a higher rate, or 
provision for participation. It is in the 
consideration of future earning power 
that a stockholder or prospective stock- 
holder is most apt to go wrong. It is 
not always possible for even the most 
experienced financier, to say nothing of 
the lay investor, to foresee the future 
condition of a corporation, and to this 
some of the greatest bankers in the 
country can testify to their unhappiness. 

Public opinion is another factor of 
weight in determining security prices. 
There is a marked tendency, when it 
comes to the stock market, to let senti- 
ment run to the extremes of either 
optimism or pessimism, with the com- 


fourteen suggestions, all of which are 
preferred stocks. Eleven are dividend 
pavers, and care nas been exercised in 
choosing only those where, so far as 
can be seen now, dividends are safe. 
The average yield is sufficiently high to 
mae expedient the inclusion of a small 
number of non-dividend paying pre- 
ferred stocks for speculation. The three 
non-dividend payers are earning at a 
sufficient rate to inake possible an early 
distribution. The group is highly diver- 
sifed with the risk distributed among 
the implement manufacturing, ice mak- 
ing, metal, sugar, textile, railroad, auto- 
motive and rubber industries. 





Returns to the “Journal of Commerce” 
of New York, indicate that 701 com- 
panies, with an authorized capital of 
$100,000 or more, were organized under 
the laws of the different States during 
October, involving a grand total of 
$704,000,000. In the corresponding period 
a year ago 756 corporations took out 
charters, representing a combined 
authorized capital of $651,577,390. In 
September of this year 535 companies 
were incorporated, with an authorized 
capitalization of $500,830,000. 

* * * 

Stocks of gasoline at refineries in the 
United States on Oct. 1 amounted to 
972,694,832 gallons, constituting a forty 
days’ supply, and representing a de- 
crease of 81,000,000 since Sept. 1. 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 
BU SINESS ad tional 





F yews the “saturation point” for 
motor vehicles, E. M. Miller, sta- 
tistician for the National Bank of Com- 
merce, writes gravely and affably, in a 
long economic discourse: “It certainly 
seems to be a reasonable conclusion that 
the possible maximum for automotive 
vehicles of this class cannot exceed one 
to every family. On the basis of the 
present population, this would mean a 
registration of about 25,000,000 cars, 
compared with a registration of 11,571,- 
000 private passenger cars on July 1, 
1923. It seems improbable that such 
a total will ever be reached.” 

Among a number of reasons for con- 
servative ideas on the subject, he men- 
tions as most important “the limitation 
of road capacity,” “lack of parking 
space,” “the gradual elimination of the 
social value of cars because of their 
prevalence,” and “increasing availabil- 
ity of taxicab and motorbus service.” 

Let us see. In two strings, one each 
way, 25,000,000 cars averaging ten feet 
in length would stretch out over 23,- 
674 miles of road, end to end, if all 
were in service at the same time. But 
they are building yearly 200,000 miles 
of improved highway now, and there 
are about 3 million less-improved miles 
of road in reserve. Some motorists pre- 
fer the latter now. As to social value, 
prevalence works both ways, and a well- 
known manufacturer, widely mentioned 
at present for political aspirations and 
sociological ambitions, has ° perhaps 
proved that it works mostly his way, 
in favor of larger numbers and lower 
prices. 


And the Exports 


When statistics are offered for finan- 
cial guidance, and not merely for en- 
tertainment, they should be reasonably 
complete. And so it should probably 
be remembered, in connection with the 
figures presented by the National Bank 
of Commerce, that there are about 2,- 
600,000,000 persons on earth, in addition 
to the 110,000,000 in the United States, 
and that they all want motor cars. 
When some of us went to school, in 
the sixties, there were only 1,400,000,000 
persons on earth, but now this number 
is nearly doubled, and they all manage 
to live through this increase while de- 
manding more and more of the things 
which industrial civilization produces. 
British and German industries have been 
mostly based on that. But the United 
States are still in the best position for 
manufacturing and selling most of the 
cars, trucks, tractors, and other ma- 
chinery needed for the process of motor- 
izing the world. Probably many of 
those 2,600,000,000 prospective motorists— 
prospective, as they all grow up and 
get families of their own—will want 
engines that can be worked with sev- 
eral kinds of fuel and tires that are in- 
dependent of repair facilities, but if 


automobile manufacturers do not man- 
age of their own accord to supply what 
is needed, bankers and financial experts 
will show them how, why, and when. 

Even the most pessimistic advice, if 
it comes publicly from an authoritative 
source, has the great value of sharpen- 
ing optimistic rejoinders, and inducing 
many to reason soberly on both sides. 
Making it plainer: It does Not seem im- 
probable that a total production and 
sale of 25,000,000 motor vehicles will be 
reached by the automotive industry in 
the United States within ten years. 


Some Popular Vagaries 


— that many women call 
nainsook dimity and that many men 
call it bividy the committee on nomen- 
clature was pained and had the execu- 
tives of the Associated Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers of America appropriate, 
or decide to appropriate, the sum of 
$25,000 annually for an intensive educa- 
tion campaign to acquaint the public 
better with the proper terms for under- 
wear materials. ‘That people would 
mention balbriggan as jersey or scrim 
was considered as an obvious source of 
loss to the industry and trade. May 
the automotive industry take this in- 
cident to heart as affording either an 
instructive or a horrible example, with 
several morals attached, all of which 
combined are of no particular value, as 
compared with wide-awake ability for 
doing the right thing at the right time— 
in which respect the indivfdual execu- 
tive still maintains an easy superiority 
ever committees, associations, and ad- 
vertising agencies. So far, the automo- 
bile trade has gotten along remarkably 
well with customers who could not call 
a volumetric efficiency by name if they 
wanted one. 


Manufacturers of pianos are now 
learning to prove that these music ma- 
chines really are not luxuries or 
nuisances, but must be paying amply 
for themselves, since it can be demon- 
strated that the period in which the 
sale of pianos increased 300 per cent. 
merged gradually into an overlapping 
period in which savings bank deposits 
were increased 400 per cent. and the 
sales of automobiles 500 per cent. On 
the whole, statisticians, properly em- 
ployed, are the friends of everybody, 
and everybody is a friend of automo- 
biles, if he has one. Ask the man who 
owns one. 


Should highways pay for themselves? 
Should houses pay for themselves? 
Should automobiles pay for themselves? 
These moot questions suggest still an- 
other to the bard who asks: “Are not 
those things that don’t always pay for 
themselves just the stuff for which we do 
those other things that do pay for them- 
selves?”—M. C. K. 
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How Did Your 
Garters 


Look This Morn‘ng? 


Hurried on in the morn- 
ing—tossed off at night, 
your garters are perhaps 
not so carefully scrutin- 
ized as are other articles 
of apparel. Keep them 
fresh and _ lively —the 
added comfort will re- 
pay you. Try the best 
—the Wide-web “Bos- 
ton.” 
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Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


MEMBERS 
Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. Y. 
74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS’ FULL LOTS 


Our Statistical Department 
will gladly furnish 
information on 


any listed 
STOCK OR BOND 


without any obligation te you. 
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The Facts 
About Speculation 


A New Book by 
THOMAS GIBSON 


Auther of “Pitfalls of Speculation” and 
“Simple Principles of Investment” 


Por garticulars addrese 


GIBSON & McELROY 


Dept. FB, 53 Park Place New Yerk 
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Yield: 6 Per Cent 
Security: 250 Per Cent 


REAL Estate First Mortgages 
and Participation Certificates, se- 
cured by income producing prop- 
erties in the larger cities of the 
West and South, are offered by 
us to yield 6%. 


Security averages 214 times, or 
250% of the Mortgage. We 
assume all details, mailing in- 
terest checks to reach investors 
on interest dates. 


Illustrated Booklet “D” mailed 
upon request 
United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company 


MEMBER OF A. B. A. CHARTERED 1871 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits - - - - - $7,250,000 


55 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 
ee 
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Investor's Booklet 


in convenient pocket form, con- 
taining current statistics, high © 
and low prices of Stocks, Bonds, 
Cotton and Grain. 


Copy on request for FM-1124 


CARDEN. GREEN & Co. 


Members New York Stuck Kavhunye 


43 Exchange Place New York 


Telephone—Hunover U2sU0 























We're right on the ground 





J ‘ 
gaa Monthly Payment \ 
Plan” of Investment 


tells the easy way to buy First 
Farm Mortgages and High Grade 
Bonds on the partial payment plan, 
enabling you to so employ your say- 
ings. that they earn the same rate 
as the investment returns after pay- 
ment has been completed. Send for 
it. It is free. so ask for de- 
scriptive pamphlet “F’’ and current 
offerings. 


E.J. LANDER & CO. 
ESTAGLISHED 1883- CAPITAL & SURPLUS $500,000.00 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 


Fractional Lots 


Your Inquiries Invited 




















Send for Copy of our 
“Trading Suggestions’ 
lease mention F-435 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N.Y. 


62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 













from a 


Letter ! 
$22,896.30 werth of merchandise sold with a 





Magazines. for 12 

numbers chock full of usable, cashable ideas | 
POSTAGE, 18 E.18 St., New York . 
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NVESTMENTS by the general public 

in the securities of public service 
corporations are increasing at the rate 
of $1,000,000,000 (one billion dollars) each 
year, according to an estimate by in- 
vestment bankers at their recent con- 
vention in Washington. They thought 
that there should be more reliable pub- 
licity at regular intervals to acquaint 
the investing public thoroughly with 
the utility properties and favored 
hedging the market with such strict 
safeguards that savings banks would be 
authorized to invest their funds broadly 
in the utility bonds and stocks. 

It was brought cut on the same occa- 
sion that many thousand persons hold 
Victory notes, War Savings Certificates, 
and temporary Liberty bonds, which 
they should have cashed long ago, as 
they draw no interest any more. The 
total amount kept out of profitable in- 
vestment by these oversights was given 
as $105,000,000. 

Electric current produced at public 
utility plants and electric railways in- 
creased 38.6% from 1917 to 1922 and 
157.1% from 1912 to 1922, according to 
figures compiled by the Department of 
Commerce. Details are given for each 
State, and New York, Pennsylvania, 
California, Illinois are far in the lead, 


Ohio, Michigan, and Massachusetts 
following. 

x * * 
American Superpower Corporation, 


under Delaware charter, will acquire 
securities of electric power and light 
companies, construct and operate gener- 
ating stations and transmission lines, and 


CURRENT EARNINGS 


7—Period— 

Mos. End. 
American Gas Co............. 12 Sept. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co..... 9 Sept. 
Amer. W. W. & El. Co., Inc... 12 Sept. 
Central Maine Pow. Co....... 12 Aug. 
Columbus El. Pow. Co. ...... 12 Sept. 
Consumers Pow. Co.... ..... 12 Sept. 
Cumberland Tel. & Tel. Co.... 9 Sept. 
Commonw. P. Corp. (suks.)... 12 Sept. 
Commonw. P., Ry. & L. Co... 12 Sept. 
General Gas & E!. Corp. (subs.) 12 Sept. 
Havana El. Ry., L. & P. Co... 9 Sept. 
Illinois Bell Tel. Co........... 9 Sept. 
International Tel. & Tel.Corp. 9 Sept. 
Louisville Gas & El. Co. ..... 12 Sept. 
Metropol. Edison Co. (subs.). 12 Sept. 
Milwaukee El. Ry. & L. Co... 12 Sept. 
Nevada-Calif. El. Corp........ 12 Sept. 
Northern Ohio El. Corp.(subs.) 12 Sept. 
Northern Texas El. Co....... 12 Sept. 
Oklahoma Gas & El. Co....... 12 Sept. 
Penn. Central L. & P. Co..... 12 Sept. 
Penn. Edison Co. (subs.)..... 12 Sept. 
Portland Ry., P. & L. Co..... 12 Sept. 
Puget Sound P. & L. Co...... 12 Sept. 
Republic Ry. & Light Co..... 9 Sept. 
San Diego Consol.Gas & E].Co. 12 Sept. 
Standard Gas & El. Co....... 12 Sept. 
United El. Rys. Co. (Prov.).. 9 Sept. 
United L. & Rys. Co. (subs.). 12 Sept. 
8 Oe | errr 12 Sept. 
West Penn. Co............... 12 Sept. 
West Penn. Pow Co... ..... 12 Sept. 


PuBuic UTILITIES 


IN BRIEF 



















maintain a department for experimenta- 


tion. Capital stock comprises 100,000 
shares of pfd., par 100, 300,000 participat- 
ing pfd., par 25, and 1,200,000 shares of 
class A and class B common, no par. 


Southern Appalachian Power Co. has 
applied for license to construct a dam 
170 feet high on Hiawasse Rv., 1 mile 
above Murphy, N. C., with development 
of 50,000 horsepower in view. 


Public Service Corp. of N. J. an- 
nounces that it cannot continue 5-cent 
street carfare recently agreed to, unless 
it gets control of competing bus lines. 

Northern States Power Co. (of Del.) 
expects to get 179,600 horsepower from 
St. Anthony Falls at Minneapolis, re- 
cently purchased, and plans to spend 
$80,000,000 during next ten years for 
extensions aggregating 469,000 horse- 
power. 

Middle West Utilities Co. has pub- 
lished an instructive and profusely illu:- 
trated catalog describing the activities 
of its 22 subsidiary companies in 927 
cites and towns grouped in 15 states. 
The company’s economic system is ex- 
plained. It has 47,000 stockholders. 

Continental Gas & El. Corp. proposes 
recapitalization involving exchange oi 
pfd. for new $40,000,000 issue in 7s and 6s 
and increase of common from $5,000,000 
to $10,000,000. The purpose is to care 
for increasing business in western Iowa, 
eastern Nebraska, and northwestern 
Missouri. 

Columbus El. & Power Co. has de- 
clared quarterly div. on common, in- 

creasing annual rate from 8% to 10%. 


OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


-~Latest Report— —Prior Equal Period— 


Gross Net Gross Net 
10,053,852 1,157,654 8,805,632 856,026 
53,341,075 23,065,637 47,861,878 20,377,031 
33,511,598 3,113,324 21,694,246 1,497,430 

3,667,382 151,492 3,226,723 76,364 
2,207,920 1,137,177 1,923,509 980,571 
16,136,511 4,058,461 13,702,545 3,081,156 
12,060,200 1,977,023 11,549,361 1,554,957 
29,164,519 3,486,311 25,566,921 2,445,599 
36,538,350 3,046,458 32,415,275 2,060,363 
See: «=§-GUE —okitcwatee consrces 
9,929,698 4,311,512 9,623,228 3,973,819 
38,194,849 6,043,967 35,257,152 5,554,598 
3,494,456 1,129,768 3,131,384 895,968 
6,274,329 3,088,651 5,339,267 2,507,802 
7,641,876 910,567 6,429,100 785,271 
21,811,272 3,622,243 18,898,130 3,508,833 
3,919,702 834.329 3,328,037 552,986 
10,169,965 179,277 9,078,737 64,713 
2,938,027 669,393 3,111,285 760,011 
6,748,470 2,163,102 6,558,167 1,665,726 
3,233,276 656,585 2,347,211 364,088 
3,096,595 503,326 2,526,302 370,880 
10,718,602 839,918 9,989,981 468,505 
11,901,638 2,895,720 10,292,522 2,714,253 
7,325,256 535,025 6,028,590 416,031 
3,722,444 1,447,307 3,812,398 1,227,505 
44,063,746 17,513,173 39,975,684 14,931,891 
6,060,406 —138,013 6,072,819 +539,716 
12,489,160 1,269,774 11,467,995 982,899 
8,168,918 1,571,112 6894255 1,046,803 
22,736,723 2,841,308 15,454,181 1,513,699 
12,383,361 1,980,995 9,910,709  1,345.723 
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How America Is Growing: 
No Room for Pessimism 
(Continued from page 198) 


Exports of manufactures are fourfold 
what they were in 1900 and total exports 
threefold. 

Imports of manufacturing material 
last year were five times the value of 
the 1900 imports, and total imports have 
jumped from below one billion to not 
far from $4,000,000,000. 

Our total national wealth is now 
estimated at $300,000,000,000; in 1900 it 
was less than $90,000,000,000. 

Our output of minerals has risen 300 
per cent. 

Our farms were valued at $20,000,000,- 
000 in 1900, contrasted with not far from 
$80,000,000,000 twenty years later. 

Farm products have soared in value 
from well under $5,000,000,000 to over 
$21,000,000,000. 

Wages paid in manufacturing are 
more than four times what they were 
in 1900. 

Use of electric service has increased 
2,000 per cent., and use of gas service 
220 per cent. in the last 20 years. 


The average production of our basic 
industries, including agriculture, was 23 
per cent. greater in the first seven 
months of this year than in the same 
period of 1919. 

Our railroads carried more than twice 
as much freight last year as they did in 
the first year of the current century. 

The number of passenger automobiles 
manufactured in 1899 was 3,700; last 
year the total exceeded 2,400,000, and 
this year the round figure will be 
3,000,000. 

We imported less than $100,000,000 
worth of raw silk in 1914, contrasted 
with more than $400,000,000 for the year 
ended June 30 last. 

With only 6 per cent. of the world’s 
population, the United States produces 
24 per cent. of the world’s wheat, 75 per 
cent. of the world’s corn, 67 per cent. of 
the world’s cotton, 48 per cent. of the 
world’s coal and iron. 

Twenty years ago the amount of life 
insurance in force in the United States 
was $10,500,000,000; this year the forty 
leading insurance companies are esti- 
mating that at least $7,750,000,000 worth 
of new insurance will be written. 

Twenty years ago we had less than 
900,000 telephones; we now have more 
than 14,000,000. 

Our wheat production has increased 
65 per cent. and corn production 50 per 
cent. since 1900. 

For each person in the United States 
twenty-five years ago only $25 of money 
was in circulation; it is now over $50. 

Yes, America is growing. 

Keep that fundamental fact prom- 
inetiy m your mind whenever pessim- 
ism vverruns the land. 

For exact, detailed figures, examine 
the table prepared by O. P. Austin, 
Statistician of the National City Bank 
of New York, to accompany this 
editorial. 





The U. S. Supreme Court upheld the 
State laws of California and Washing- 
ton prohibiting Japanese from owning 
or leasing lands in those states. 























A Conservative 
Investment 
Yielding 6%% 


For maximum safety and stability we 
recommend to investors at the present time 


First Mortgage 6% Bonds 


MOUNTAIN STATES 
POWER COMPANY 


Due 1938 


The company operates in 49 cities and 
towns in the progressive Pacific Northwest. 
It is an important unit of one of the large 
utility organizations of the country. 


The bonds are secured by physical prop- 
erty valued at more than twice the amount 
of bonds outstanding—diversified business 
—efficient management and _ economical 
operation—strong financial position. 


Annual gross earnings have increased 48% 
and net earnings 54% in the last five years. 
Net for the twelve months ended September 
30, 1923, showed an‘increase of 26.5%. 


Price 95% and Interest 





Ask for descriptive circular BJ-212. 








H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 S. La Salle St. 111 Broadway 


Boston Providence New Haven Detroit Minneapolis Oklahoma City 
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$375,000 
Miller 7% Serial 
Gold Bonds 


Secured by a First Mortgage 


on the 
Stillwell Office Building 


(Independently Appraised 
at $586,000) 


Savannah, Georgia 


Guaranteed: Payment of in- 

terest and principal is un- 

conditionally guaranteed by 
W. H. Stillwell 


The substantial character of 
the City of Savannah as a manu- 
facturing center, leading seaport 
on the south Atlantic coast, and 
metropolis of a well populated 
region, makes this 7% first mort- 
gage bond issue particularly at- 
tractive. The Stillwell Office 
Building will be ten stories in 
height, of stone and face brick. 
There will be 40,202 square feet 
of rentable space, sufficient for 
185 to 190 modern offices. 


Descriptive circular, contain- 
ing signed appraisals by indepen- 
dent authorities, will be sent on 
request. Mail the coupon today. 
Bonds of $100, $500 and 

$1,000. Annual maturi- 

ties, 3 to 15 years. 


Interest payable April 1 
and October 1 


Price: Par and accrued 
interest, yielding 7% 


G.L.MILCLCER & G. 


1018 Carbide & Carbon Buildin, 
30 East 42nd Street, New Yor 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Atlanta Memphis Knoovil Buffalo 
G. L. Miller & Company, Inc., 
1018 Carbide and Carbon Building, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York. 
Please send me, without obligation, 
circular of the Stillwell Office Building 
7% First Mortgage Bonds. 


Name 
DN cccpuseipianaseacdesnkesthaseeena’ 
A ON ig icisesicccsscccessccsecess 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


High Cotton Should Stimulate Building in the 
South — Investment Values Sound 


By R. D. Maxwell 


T IS AN ILL WIND that blows no 


good.” Despite the ravages of boll 
weevils, caterpillars, and destructive 
floods, Southern cotton planters are 


looking forward to receiving higher 
prices for their product than at any time 
since the war. The 1923 crop will be the 
third short crop in as many years. 

When the Government report was re- 
cently issued buyers began to bid 
against each other until the price for 
Taw cotton reached a level before 
attained only during the period of ab- 
normal demand in 1919. In view of this 
sudden rise, conservative cotton men 
express great concern about the short- 
ness of the crop and they also fear that 
prices will reach much higher levels 
before a curtailment of production in 
certain kinds of cotton goods takes 
place. Another problem to contend 
with is the possibility of prices rising 
to such levels that an automatic check 
will come through the refusal of the 
consumer to purchase. 

None of these contingencies are caus- 
ing the planter any great concern at 
present, however. In Georgia, which 
has experienced the smallest crop in 
sixty years, staple cotton ‘is selling 
around 32 cents a pound, and this is 
causing the farmer to express optimism 
regarding the future outlook instead of 
the pessimism prevalent a few weeks 
ago. There is a good reason for this 
change of attitude. 

A comparison of the total value of 
this year’s production with that of 1922 
shows a rather large increase. The in- 
dicated yield for Georgia has a valuation 
of nearly $100,000,000, as against $87,- 
500,000 last year. Texas, known as the 
largest producer of cotton in the United 
States, estimates the total crop at over 
4,300,000 bales, valued at $709,000,000, 
against $403,000,000 last year. 

Since there are like increases 
throughout most of the other Southern 
states, the outlook for business is very 
bright at this time. It is not anticipated 
that any shutdown will occur in the 


mills, and labor should be employed 
throughout the winter months at ex. 
cellent wages. Development along com- 
mercial and industrial lines should con- 
tinue unabated and there is’ no reason 
to look for any letup in building con- 
struction, now that adequate purchasing 
power is practically assured because of 
the price being received for cotton. 

As new capital flows into the South a 
stimulus should be given to business 
and there is reason to believe that the 
forthcoming year will see even greater 
strides being made to develop new 
enterprises in that section of the 
country than have been made_here- 
tofore. 

Investment values are now on a sound 
basis, and whether 1924 will produce 
any change cannot be foreseen at this 
time; but if conservatism is practiced, 
by builder and investor alike, there 
should be no material inflation. 

A surplus of kousing facilities and 
over-valuation would cause _ inflation, 
but to guard against this contingency 
financial interests have proceeded with 
caution, withholding capital from 
projects which would inevitably suffer 
a loss as soon as present high costs are 
reduced. Such a_ reduction will 
probably not come for some time because 
of the rapid expansion now going on 
which will assure a continued demand 
for housing. Lower construction costs 
—estimated at 24.7 per cent. less for the 
South than for the North—will also 
facilitate construction. 





Automobile production for October 
was 360,924 passenger cars and motor 
trucks. This represents an increase of 
11 per cent. over September output 
and makes a total production of 3,- 
388,785 cars for the 10 months since 
Jan. 1, 1923. 

* * * 

A national blue sky law was advo- 
cated in a report to the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America, in con- 
vention, by the association’s committee 
on legislation. 














Yielding Over 72% 





112 Indiana cities and towns. 


time gross earnings have increased from 


is held for investment. 


65 Broadway 





We recommend for conservative investment the Preferred Stock of the 


Central Indiana Power Co. 


which, through its subsidiaries, provides electric light and power to 61,000 customers in 
This company and its predecessor have paid steady dividends since 1912, during which 


$1,738,000 to $10,508,000 


The securities of the Central Indiana Power Company are held in high esteem through- 
out the territory which it serves and where a substantial amount of its Preferred Stock 


This company is a subsidiary of the American Public Utilities Company, one of the 


most successful public utility companies in the country. 
Descriptive Circular C-2 will be sent upon. request. 


H. F. McCONNELL & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Telephone Bowling Green 5080 


New York 
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FORBES for November 24, 1923 
Investors’ 
Book of Booklets 
Department 


To obtain literature listed herein write 
the issuing house, referring to the In- 
vestors Book of Booklets Department of 
“Forbes Magazine,” and the desired pub- 
lication will be mailed to you free of 
charge. 


Steady Business Profits—A booklet 
published for busy business executives 
outlines a plan by which you can keep in 
touch with coming conditions in busi- 
ness in less than thirty minutes regular 
reading weekly. Babson’s Statistical 
Organization, Inc., Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. 

November Market Letter—To keep 
posted on conditions in industry and 
finance write to McDonnell & Co., 
Members New York Stock Exchange, 
120 Broadway, New York. 

A Sound Method of Building Capital 
—This important medium of valuable 
suggestions and advice will be for- 
warded upon request to A. H. Bick- 
more & Co., 111 Broadway, New York. 

Tractions and the Brooklyn-Manhat- 
tan Transit Co.—Conditions concerning 
tractions of the nation and the story 
of the recent developments in connec- 
tion with the B. M. T. can be obtained 
upon request to Wm. Carnegie Ewen, 2 
Wall St., New York. 

Real Estate Mortgage Securities—An 
illustrated booklet published by the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany, 55 Cedar St., New York, describes 
interesting features and the advantages 
of real estate first mortgage and partici- 
pation certificates. Sent upon request. 

Economic Service—Harvard Economic 
Service will send free a booklet and 
sample copy of their weekly service de- 
scribing the benefits of a highly organ- 
ized business service. Write to Harvard 
Economic Service, 50 Abbot Building, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Werking Dollar—Chisholm & 
Chapman, Members New York Stock 
Exchange, 52 Broadway, New York, 
have prepared for distribution this book- 
let treating with the purchase of odd lots 
of listed securities. 

Forty-one Years Without Loss to Any 
Investor—This booklet, dealing with in- 
teresting facts regarding real estate first 
mortgage bond investments, will be sent 
free upon request to S. W. Straus & Co., 
565 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Stock Market Conditions Analyzed— 
The American Institute of Finance, 141 
Milk St., Boston, Mass., will send 
gratis upon request a sample copy of 
their bulletin. 

Guaranteed First Mortgages and Cer- 
tificates—Booklet F 175 on this subject 
will be sent upon request to the Home 
Title Insurance Company, 51 Willough- 
by St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Back of the Investment—Twenty 
pages of valuable information relating 
to the Byllesby Engineering and Man- 
agement Corp., 208 So. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill, and describing and illus- 
trating the properties comprising The 
Northern States Power System can be 
had upon request. 
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Bank of Manhattan Building, Jamaica 


is clearly explained in an 
interesting booklet, written 
particularly for investors 
who cannot afford to lose. 


Copy furnished on request 


Please mention F. 177 


HOME TITLE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


H. J. DAVENPORT, President 
Capital and Surplus Over $2,000,000 


The Psychology 
of Investing 








| 51 Willoughby Street, ("28%") Brooklyn 
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need this volume. 


N its 1689 pages, four legal, ac- 
counting, and corporation experts 
have concentrated standard pro- 
cedure covering the entire range of 
corporate activity. From it you can 
get authoritative counsel and explicit 
directions for handling almost any 
question of corporate administration. 
How to Organize and Direct 
» Corporation 
It shows you what to do at every point in conducting 
cerporate affairs. Ineorporating, meetings, charter 


and by-laws, and dozens of simila> topics are ade- 
quately ed. 

How to Handle Its Legal Questions 
On the legal side it gives you reiiable counsel for 
every contingency normally iris:ug¢ in corporation 
procedure. 267 corporate fu'ms are included, the 
mest complete collection eve: assembled in one 
volume. 

How to Manage Its Financial Affairs 
It goes straight to the heart of the financial prob- 
lems you will encounter. It shows bow to construct 
financial plans, how to prepare an enterprise for 
promotion, and how to secure capital. 


How to Keep the Corporate Records 


Practically every conceivable situation in corporation 
accounting is worked out in detail. Changes in 


technique, made necessary by modern developments in 
corporate are fully expla 

1922 (4th Printing, 1923) 
1689 pages. Cloth. $10.00. 














RONALD 





If You Have Important Contacts with Corporations— 


whether as corporate official, investor, accountant, lawyer, or banker—you 
this Its sale of 12,000 copies among successful men and 
organizations since its publication places it as 


The Standard Guide in All Matters of 
Corporate Organization and Management 


Corporation Procedure 


By THOMAS CONYNGTON, of the New York Bar; R. J. BENNETT, C.P.A. 
(Pa.); and P. W. PINKERTON, C.P.A. (Ind.). H. R. CONYNGTON, Editor. 
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Get This Volume on Approval 


If you have responsible deal- 
ings with a corporation you 
should own this deskbook. 
R. E. Connolly, Treasurer of 
the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company, says of it: “Every 
aspect of the corporate struc- 
ture has been covered in 
clear and non-technical form. 
The entire volume is inter- 
spersed with sound business 
advice.” It will be sent post- 
paid on the terms given in the 
order form below. 





aioe This Order ee 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 


Send me postpaid Corporation Procedure. Within 
five days after receipt, I will remit $10.00, the 
price in full, or return the volume. (Fereign 
orders and those frem U. 8. Possessions must 
accompanied by remittance, which will be refunded 
if book Is returned.) 


NOMS cocccccvcccccccccccccccccbeceecesees 

Business Address ....c.scccccscccsccvcccssece | 
DE oinostoccrsdesi ser eusssngpncbetsten | 
RE... -nccpeacnconesaeeageusoboaebad | 
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| meme @) 
Whom and What 


to Believe? 


Are you confused by 
conflicting advice on 
investment questions? 


One investor said he 
was perplexed and 
skeptical — we an- 
swered him frankly, 
and reprinted it in the 
current issue of our 


“Bond Topics” 


It may help you—copy 
sent free on request. 


Ask for C 200 


AbBickmore &[p 


i BROADWAY.NY, 

















Mortgage Loan 
Connection Wanted 


We have available at practically 
all times splendidly protected first 
mortgages, straight and reducible, 
yielding 7% and 8%. Mortgage 
made for 50 per cent of property’s 
carefully assessed value. In- 
vestors and investing corporations 
are urged to write for particulars. 
P. O. Box 1028, Atlanta, Ga. 








ENGINEER— 
GENERAL MANAGER 


Is that factory of yours paying you 
a fair return on your investment? Do 
you feel the need of new products to 
manufacture, or of an extension of your 
present lines? 

I can give you the fresh viewpoint 
of a trained engineer, skilled in finding 
what the public will buy. 

My broad experience covers many 
years in the highly competitive auto- 
mobile industry and it includes engin- 
eering, the survey of markets for old 
or new products, sales and executive 


work. 
FORBES, BOX 503 











Ask for this 
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DIGEST of? 
CORPORATIO 
NEWS 


Allis-Chalmers . Mfg. Co.—Earned 
$3.83 a share in first nine months of 
1923, compared with 63 cents a share 
for the same period a year ago. 

American Beet Sugar Co.—Plant at 
Oxnard, Cal., ceased grinding Oct. 19, 
with total outturn of 374,974 bags. The 
previous year’s outturn was 323,590 bags. 

American Hide & Leather Co.—Re- 
ports deficit of $415,468 for nine months 
ended Sept. 30, against profit of $727,- 
784 for the same period of 1922. 

American Radiator Co—“New York 
News Bureau” reports that this com- 
pany is earning double the current an- 
nual dividend of $4 a share on the 
common. 

American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
Sold the properties of the Federal Lead 
Co., a subsidiary, to the St. Joseph 
Lead Co., for $10,000,000, payment being 
made by $5,000,000 cash and five notes 
of $1,000,000, maturing one each year. 

American Steel Foundries—Earned 
$7.32 a share in first nine months of 
1923, compared with $3.06 in same period 
of 1922. 

American Woolen Co.— President 
Wood is quoted as follows: “I can 
state that the condition of the company 
is in every respect highly satisfactory. 
Our sales this half year have been 
above normal and despite curtailment 
elsewhere in the industry, American 
Woolen is operating at 83 per cent. of 
capacity, which is far above the aver- 
age for this time of year.” 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Is_ ex- 
pected to show earnings of $35 a com- 
mon share for 1923. 

Beech-Nut Packing Co.—Stockholders 
will vote on proposed increase in com- 
mon stock from $5,000,000 to $7,500,000 
to provide for a 50 per cent. stock div- 
idend. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—The Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corp., a subsidiary, 
has prepared plans for the immediate 
construction of a $500,000 dry dock, sev- 
eral hundred feet of wharves, an iron 
foundry and other improvements total- 
ing $1,500,000 on the Los Angeles 
harbor. 

Central Leather Co.—Reports a 
deficit of $2,414,694 for the nine months 
ended Sept. 30, compared with a profit 
of $128,825 for the same period in 1922. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—Earned 
$1.30 a share in first nine months of 
1923, compared with deficit in same 
period of 1922. 

Congoleum Co., Inc.—Stockholders on 
Nov. 27 will vote on increasing common 
stock from 240,000 to 1,000,000 shares, 
no par, 720,000 of the increased shares 
to be issued as a 300 per cent. stock 
dividend to common stockholders, the 
balance remaining in the treasury. 

Corn Products Refining Co.—Earned 
$13.72 a common share in first nine 
months of 1923, against $10.54 in the 
same period a year ago. 

Ford Motor Co.—Purchased 68 acres 
in Philadelphia, Pa., as a site for an as- 
sembling plant. 

General Motors Corp.—The General 
Motors Chemical Co. has granted exclu- 
sive rights for the distribution of 
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“ethyl gas,” the new anti-knock com. 
pound, to the Standard Oil Co. of hy. 
diana, for a period of 18 months in ter. 
ritory covered by that company. Th 
Buick output for October was 23,191, , 
new high record, exceeding the bey 
previous month, September, by 4,00, 
Chevrolet Motor Co. produced 56233 


cars and trucks in the American ani § 
Canadian plants in October, also a new 


high record. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co—Pyr. 7 
chased all patents and rights to manu.) 
dirigibles in th ™ 
United States and Canada and will forn § 
a subsidiary to manufacture the dirigi- F 
bles in this country. Name of company 
will be Goodyear-Zeppelin Co. ani 


facture Zeppelin 


plant will be located near Akron, 0. 


Habirshaw Electric Cable Co.—Judg: | 
John C. Knox, at a hearing in the U.S. 8 
District Court, declined to pass upon) 
the reorganization committee’s motion | 
for a receiver’s sale of the properties §) 
until all dissenting creditors and stock- © 


holders could be heard. 
Haynes Automobile Co.—Petition ask- 


ing for appointment of a receiver has | 


been filed. 
Hupp Motor Car Corp.—October 
shipments were approximately 3,00 


cars, or 200 in excess of ‘the schedule 
set at beginning of month. Production 


in November will probably be close to 


3,000, against 1,843 in November, 1922. 


Island Oil & Transport Corp.—The | 


Island Oil Shareholders’ Association has 
been formed to oppose the readjustment 
plan under which Gulf States Oil & Re- 


fining Co. would take over Island Oil | 


properties, with stockholders -of the 
latter paying $3 with each share turned 
in and receiving one share of Gulf 
States Oil & Refining Class “A” non- 
voting stock. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.—Has con- | 
tracted to supply the Oldsmobile com- | 


pany with a portion of its tire require- 
ments. 

Kelsey Wheel Co., Inc.—Sold to 
Fisher Body Corp. 45 acres of land, a 
double band saw mill with a capacity 
of 50,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber a 
year, dry kilns, storage for 75,000,000 
feet of lumber and an automobile body 
wood-working plant, built in 1919, 

Loew’s, Inc.—Resumed dividend pay- 
ments by declaration of 50 cents a 
share, payable Dec. 30, 1923. 

Mack Trucks, Inc.—Net profit for 
first 9 months of 1923 was $5,870,246, or 
$17.72 a share on the common after 
preferred dividends, compared with $2,- 
766,564, or $6.79 a share, in the same 
period of 1922. 

Manati Sugar Co.—Restored common 
stock to dividend basis by declaration 
of four quarterly dividends of $1.25 
each, payable Dec. 1, 1923, March 1, 
June 2 and Sept. 1, 1924. 

Mathieson Alkali Works—For 9 
months ended Sept. 30 reports earnings 
of $7.67 a share, against $4.67 in same 
period of 1923. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R.—An- 
nounced that creditors’ claims would be 
accepted up to Jan. 1, 1924. About 1,000 
claims have already been filed. 
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Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales in 
first 10 months of 1923 totaled $105,469,- 
411, compared with $69,841,140 in same 
period of 1922. 

National Enameling & Stamping Co.— 
In our last issue it was erroneously 
stated that the dividend on this com- 
pany’s common stock had been passed. 
A quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. was 
declared, compared with 1% per cent. 
previously, thus reducing the annual 
rate from 6 to 4-per cent. 

Owens Bottle Co.—For first 9 months 
of 1923 reports net profit of $3,148,501, 
equivalent to $4.52 a share, compared 
with $2,953,333, or $3.53, for the same 
period of 1922. 

Pittsburgh Steel Co.—Stockholders 
approved the proposed increase in com- 
mon stock from $14,000,000 to $19.500,- 
000, par $100, 35,000 shares of the addi- 
tional sto¢k to be issued as a 25 per 
cent. stock dividend to common stock- 
holders. 

Pressed Steel Car Co—Declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1 per cent., the 
first payment since early in 1921. Gross 
business in 1923 is expected to be the 
largest in company’s history. 


Producers & Refiners Corp.—Earned 
$3.59 a share in first nine months of 
1923. 

Replogle Steel Co.—Announced that 
the plant of the Empire Steel & Iron 
Co., at Mt. Hope, recently taken over 
by this company, will close down for 
an indefinite period. The dull season 
was given as the reason. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Reports sales 
of $174,327,540 for first 10 months of 
1923, compared with $141,212,969 in same 
period of 1922. 

Schulte Retail Stores Corp.—The 
Dunhill International, a holding cor- 
poration with 125,000 shares of no par 
value, has been formed by D. A. Schulte 
and associates to control all the Dun- 
hill pipe and tobacco interests, includ- 
ing the original English company 
which was recently acquired by Schulte. 

Sonora Phonograph Co.—By consent 
of both parties to the controversy over 
the management of this company, Judge 
Edwin L. Garvin, in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court of Brooklyn, rescinded his 
order of Oct. 20 appointing a receiver. 

South Porto Rico Sugar Co.—For 
year ended Sept. 30, reports earnings 
of $12.19 a share on the common, com- 


pared with deficit in the previous 
year. 
Studebaker Corp—For 9 months 


ended Sept. 30 earnings amounted to 
$23.68 a share on the common, com- 
pared with $25.23 a share in first 9 
months of 1922. Patent infringement 
case of the Gear Grinding Machine 
Co. against the company was dismissed 
in Federal Court. 

Underwood Typewriter Co.—Earned 
$4.54 a share on common in first 9 
months of 1923, against $11.08 in same 
period of 1922. 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
—Declared an extra dividend of 2 per 
cent. on preferred stock, bringing the 
year’s disbursements to 7 per cent. 
Stock is 7 per cent. non-cumulative, 
but has been paying only 5 per cent. 
annually since 1917. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co— 
Authorized improvements at its Indiana 
Harbor, IIL, plant to cost upwards of 
$4,000,000. 

















MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES CO. 


Power Plant on the Wisconsin River at Prairie du Sac, Wisconsin, one of the 
Middle West Hydro-Electric Stations. 


Essential Service in Fifteen States 


No. 1 of a Series. 


The Middle West Utilities Company was founded—and has been 
successful—on the somewhat revolutionary idea that full elec- 
tric light and power facilities could be profitably supplied to 
compact groups of smaller cities and towns through closely-knit 
transmission systems, they being supplied with energy from 
efficiently operated and advantageously located central stations 
of large size. 


Prior to its organization—in May, 1912—there were no com- 
panies formed primarily for that purpose. There had been 
organizations somewhat, similar to the Middle West Utilities 
Company but they controlled the electric business of larger 
cities that were not directly connected with each other. 


The carefully conceived plan, originating in the minds of those 
who had been foremost in electrical development in the Middle 
West, was the formation of what might be termed “electrical 
districts,” each composed of all cities and towns within pre- 
scribed areas, which might be closely tied together by trans- 
mission line systems and served from central stations capable of 
economical and large volume production. It was the plan that 
electrical energy should be produced within those districts by 
the most economical agency, whether it be steam, water power, 
natural gas or oil. 


Middle West Earnings and Securities 


The Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries, in the first eight months 
of 1923, showed increase in gross earnings of 24.6 per cent over the 
corresponding months of 1922. 

The Middle West Utilities Company’s proportion of subsidiary earnings 
for the first eight months of 1923 was 33.5 per cent greater than for the 
same months of the preceding year. 


The importance of these facts to present and prospective stockholders is 
indicated by the earnings applicable to dividends in 1922, especially as they 
emphasize materially increased revenues. 
In that year 
Prior Lien stock dividends were earned 3.7 times over; 
Preferred stock dividends were earned 3.17 times over; 
The balance earned, applicable to Common stock, was 
$9.04 a share. 


The Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries have an investment of 
175 million dollars in physical properties which supply utility necessities 
in 15 of the Nation’s 48 states. 


Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed on the Chicago 
Stock Exchange. Ask your investment banker about them, and about 
the Company. 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES CO. 


72 W. ADAMS ST. 
CHICAGO 
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positive 
protection 
for your checks 


The modern, efficient way to handle money 
is by check. But, do you realize that check 
crooks caused losses, in 1922, estimated at 
more than fifty million dollars? That every 
3% minutes someone, somewhere, loses 
money through this form of crime? 


Now there is a positive, 
triple safeguard for your 
checks, against the ever- 
menacing check raiser. It 
does not depend upon me- 
chanical devices, or ‘‘pat- 
ent inks.”” 

It is incorporated in the crisp Super-Safety 
INSURED Checks—which your bank can 
furnish. They are made of the world’s safest 
check paper. 


An insurance policy for $1,000.00—in the 
strong, old-line HARTFORD — protects 
you from loss through fraudulent alteration. 
And each check is protected by the world- 
famed WM. J. BURNS INTERNA- 
TIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, 
INC., carrying this warning to 
the crook, plainly printed. 
This is positive protection. Ask 
about it, at your bank, today. = 
Interesting Book, FREE : 
William J. Burns, famous detective, has ¥ 
written a book about check crooks. It is ’ 


interesting, and valuable. Send coupon for 
a copy, free. 








This mark in the 
B corner of your check 

means positive pro- 
tection against check 
raisers. 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
Largest manufacturers of bank checks 
tn the worl 
CHICAGO 
DALLAS 


NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
DENVER 


Mail this coupon 


'BURNS’ BOOK FREE! 


J Mail coupon to The Bankers Supply Co., 5950 South State ! 
Street, Chicago, for FREE copy of William J. Burns’ book: 
J Stories of Check Raisers—and How to Protect Yourself.” | 
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ye are again at the peak point 
in the face of the fact that em- 
ployment as a whole, measured by the 
latest available returns, is falling off. 
Reports received by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board from more 
than 1,600 industrial plants in all parts 
of the United States indicate that, 
measured by their purchasing power, 
wages have regained their greatest 
height which was reached last June, 
when they were, based on hourly earn- 
ings, about 39 per cent. above the pre- 
war month. 

The nation’s wage bill is figured at 
$35,000,000,000 a year, about midway be- 
tween the $40,000,000,000 reached in 
1920, at the height of post-war pros- 
perity, and the $31,000,000,000 aggregate 
in 1921, according to Dr. David Friday, 
professor of economics of the New 
School of Social Research. Buying 
power, says Dr. Friday, is the best index 
to show quickly the trend of industrial 
conditions. 

System Federation No. 90, represent- 
ing shop crafts on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad system, brought suit in the 
Federal District Court for $15,000,000 
against the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
make up alleged under-payment in wages 
which resulted, according to the bill of 
complaint, from the Pennsylvania’s re- 
fusal to abide by the rules of the U. 
S. Railroad Labor Board. A statement 
by attorneys for the plaintiff said that 
the suit was filed on behalf of “60,000 
striking shopmen.” 

A meeting of the chief executives of 
the sixteen standard railroad labor 
organizations “for the purpose of agree- 
ing upon a definite legislative policy in 
connection with matters to come before 
the next Congress” has been called by 
Warren S. Stone, president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 








| Railroads 














| Tipe nade reports of the Class I 

railroads for September show a 
net operating income of $92,238,400, 
equivalent to a return on the tentative 
valuation of 4.46 per cent. In the East- 
ern district the return was 3.93 per 
cent., in the Southern, 5.20 per cent., and 
in the Western, 4.86 per cent. The same 
carriers in September last year earned 
a net operating income of $58,677,600, 
which was at the annual rate of return 
of 2.90 per cent. August this year their 
net operating income was $98,343,200, or 
4.94 per cent. 

At a meeting of the American Railway 
Association, attended by executives of 94 
roads, it was decided to continue the pro- 
gram of development in 1924. The total 
amount expended for equipment and 
supplies for 1923 is placed at $1,059,400,000 
by the association. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has refused to undertake an_ investiga- 
tion into the general level of railroad 
rates as requested by various organiza- 
tions of shippers and producers. 

Predictions are being made in the 
iron and steel industry to the effect that 
the railroads will place orders for be- 
tween 80,000 and 100,000 new freight 
cars between now and Jan. 1, 1924. This 
amount will have to be contracted for, 
it is said, if the roads expect to main- 
tain the average of purchases over re- 
cent years. 

Loadings of revenue freight continue 
heavy, with weekly loadings well above 
the million mark. 
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M hieos critical situation in Germany and 
the failure of Secretary Hughes 
and Premier Poincare to agree upon 
terms for a reparations conference are 
causing a feeling of uneasiness in 
foreign trade circles. Further post- 
ponement of a reparations settlement, it 
is held, will mean delay in the economic 
readjustment of Europe, which is 
counted upon to stimulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States and the 
Opinion is strongly held that unless there 
is some early solution of the difficulties 
abroad this country will have to oper- 
ate on the basis of domestic require- 
ments as the major factors in large scale 
activities. Continued uncertainty in 
Europe means a retention of the hand- 
to-mouth policy of buying, while it is 
felt that South America and the Far 
East, both possible alternative markets 
for American goods, react directly to 
developments in Europe. 

Exports from the United States dur- 
ing October amounted to $402,000,000, 
compared with imports of $303,000,000, 
leaving a favorable trade balance of $99,- 
000,000. In the first ten months of 1923 
exports totaled $3,342,607,000 and im- 
ports $3,207,153,000, leaving a favorable 
balance of $135,454,000. This compares 
with a favorable balance of $580,297,000 
for the same period in 1922. 

The recommendation made by the 
American Marine Congress that the 
Shipping Board and its operating arm, 
the Emergency Fleet Corp., be abolished 
drew from President Coolidge the state- 
ment that he continues to favor direc- 
tion of the Government-owned fleet by 
the Shipping Board, at least until it is 
running smoothly. Commissioners 
Thompson and Plummer of the Ship- 
ping Board characterized the resolu- 
tions as substantially a reiteration of 
the program put forward last March by 
the American Steamship Owners’ Asso- 
ciation and rejected by the board. * 

The Ottoman-American Developmest 
Co., which owns the Chester concession 
granted by Turkey, is having difficulty 
in raising the necessary capital in this 
country and announces that it will be 
forced to seek funds in Europe if 
Americans fail to subscribe. 
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Washington | 
BR lng naa A Record that Spells 
T not greatly changed by the elec- a 
Z gta i tion of a Republican 
~~ TE tion. With the elec ) yy 
= from Vermont, the new Senate will be nves men e€Curt 
= S composed of 51 Republicans, 43 Demo- 
om » rats and 2 Farmer-Laborites. This will 
5 Ea ° ° ° 
en. m give the Republicans a majority of 8 
oad H over the Democrats and only 6 over 
za. fa the Democrats and Farmer-Laborites N 1900 there was one Bell telephone 
~ BF combined. In the House there will be to every ninety persons in the United 
3 « 4 . 
the [aE 225. Republicans, 205 a : States. Today there is one to less 
hat io Socialist, 1 independent an armer- than every eight. 
b ™ Labor member. There are two va- 
)  cancies. This gives the Republicans a Overthewires of the Bell System (which 
ent By majority of 17, and there are enough is the American Telephone and Tele- 
his fe Sabie . - 
for fe independents and insurgents among graph Companyand Associated Com- 
in. (that majority, as well as pi _— panies) more than thirty-five million 
£3) abl . . 
re fy to make a lot of trouble when the " telephone conversations daily take 
| organization program is brought for- The People’s place 
| essenger’’ ° 
nue fe ward. i ; 
ove A reduction of $323,000,000 in income Day and night, the service of A.T.&T. 
» taxes is proposed by Secretary of the is continuous; for forty-one years the 
iy e ° > y¢ “ 
® Treasury Mellon in a program submitted company has an unbroken dividend 
5 to the Ways and Means Committee. record; and back of each share of its 
; Mr. Mellon geen a —— stock there is an unusual stockhold- 
5 agg aie ny Cc anges in the tax ets’ equity which has resulted from 
= 6claw, urging Maat Congress: a sound and conservative policy. 
; Make a 25 per — ae in _ tax 
on earned incomes. ere the present nor- 
mal tax is 4 per cent, reduce it to 3 per In the growth and record of the Bell 
oat 8 The Wie eras See te System service lie the reasons for the 
8 per cent, reduce C1) per cen : 
Reduce the surtax rates by commencing security of A.T.&T. stock as an in- 
their application at $10,000 instead of 98,000 vestment. And this security, in turn, 
tf m progressiv 
= 5 nae went at $100,000. r accounts for the fact that there are 
Limit the deduction of capital losses to more than 270,000 holders of this 
is 12% per cent of the loss. ? 
Limit the deductions from gross income stock. 
gn for interest paid during the year and for 
he § losses — of a — —- - _ A.T.&T. stock pays 9% dividends,netting over 
; amount the sum 0 ese items exceeds tax - : 
re 8 exempt income of the taxpayer. 7% on its present open market ae ae Full 
les Tax community property income to the information on this Seven-Per-Cent-a Safety 
+r Oe spouse having control of the income. investment sent on request. 
Repeal the tax on telegrams, telephones 
"e- and leased wires. ly 
ile Repeal the tax on admissions. y 
: ( Further elimination of miscellaneous nui- Qa 
in i sance taxes. 
d- ; Strengthen the Revenue Act to eliminate 
. q methods of tax evasion. 
& Establish a Board of Tax Appeals in the 
ar Treasury, but independent of the Bureau The 
ts 7 of Internal Revenue, to hear and — « ° 
cases involving the assessment of interna e 
to FF tevenne taxes. a ae D.E Houston, President ; 
Li hange the presen aw to simplify 8 
administration and permit a prompt deter- W 
if- ‘ mination of liability in a manner more satis- 195 Broadway ; NE YORK 
00, factory to the taxpayer. 
00, Ff Most of the Administration officials, 
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9 - however, are said to be convinced that 
23 ff tax reduction will be possible only if 


n- proposals for soldier bonus legislation 
le . are abandoned. 

es Government price-fixing for wheat, 
00 i Government purchase of the so-called 


“surplus” wheat supply, with the view 
ie «=—§ of exporting it to foreign markets, and 
all of the cure-alls for the wheat situa- 
tion were rejected in a report made to 
President Coolidge by Eugene Meyer, 
Jr, Managing Director of the War 
- Finance Corporation, and Frank W. 
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| — OF 


o 
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y Mondell, a director of the corporation, 
5 who made a tour of the agricultural 
5 districts. They suggested that the solu- TH E [; LE N 5 i RI N G gS 


tion was to be found in the adjustment 
of production to American needs and 
f the development of an improved co- 
y Operative marketing system by the 
American farmers, aided by American 
bankers and business men. 

The public debt of the United States 
has been reduced nearly a billion dollars 
during the past year. Since October 

5 31, 1922, the reduction has amounted to 
$995,575,076, making the total today $22,- 
082,208,961. The reduction during Oc- 
tober, 1923, was $43,405,286. 


WATKINS CLEN, N. Y., ON SENECA LAKE 


Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 


Open all the year 


The Pioneer American ‘‘Cure”’ for Heart Disorders, offer- 
ing all the advantages of European Spas. The only place 
in America where the Nauheim Baths for Heart and 
Circulatory Disorders are given with a natural calcium 
chloride brine. Booklets on request. 







Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Other Important Items| 











Cotton and Grain 




















P RODUCTION of steel ingots in the 
United States increased in Oc- 
tober, totaling 3,382,986 tons, against 3,- 
161,964 tons in September, and 4,000,695 
tons last May, the record month. 

Continued improvement in business 
conditions is reflected by returns from 
the national bank call of Sept. 14. De- 
posits in national banks on the call date 
were $17,040,530,000, and resources $21,- 
712,876,000, a gain of nearly half a 
billion dollars in deposits and of more 
than three-quarters of a billion dollars 
in total resources in the last year. Be- 
sides the gain over the September call 
a year ago, these figures represent an 
increase of $142,550,000 and $201,110,000 
respectively since the call of June 30. 

The Federal Reserve Board, announc- 
ing its decision in the branch banking 
controversy, adopted as a condition of 
membership of State banks in the Re- 
serve system that they agree to estab- 
lish no branches except within the 
city where the parent bank is located. 
The policy is effective Feb. 1, 1924. 

A measure providing for a state in- 
come tax law in Oregon was refeated 
at the recent election. 

The Standard Oil Co. of Indiana an- 
nounced a reduction of 2 cents a gallon 
in the price of gasoline, bringing the 
tank wagon price down to 12 cents and 
the service station price to 14 cents a 
gallon. 








Dividends 








Remington Typewriter Company 
Preferred Dividends 


New York, November 13, 1923. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a quarterly dividend of 14% 
($1.75) per share on the First Preferred 
and Series “S” First Preferred stocks, 
payable January 1, 1924, to stockholders 
of record December 22, 1923. 


The Directors also declared a dividend 
of 2% ($2.00) per share on the Second 
Preferred Stock, payable December 20, 
1923, to stockholders of record December 
8, 1923. 

HAROLD E. SMITH, 
Secretary. 


CParamount Ciclures 


FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that the 
Board of Directors has this day declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of $2.00 per 
share on the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company, payable January 2nd, 1924, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on December 15th, 1923. 
ELEK JOHN LUDVIGH, 
November 12th, 1923. Secretary. 














Federal Light & Traction Co. 
Preferred Stock Dividend 
52 William St., N. ¥., Nov. 7, 1923. 


The Board of Directors has this day declared the 
regular quarterly Dividend of One and one-half per cent. 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock of Federal Light & 
Traction pany payable on December 1, 1923, to 
the Preferred Stockholders of record as of the close 
of business November 15, 1923. 


Checks will be mailed. The transfer books will not 
be closed. 
J. DUNHILL, Treasurer. 








HE cotton market continued its up- 

ward sweep, active options ad- 
vancing not only to new peaks for the 
current season, but to the highest levels 
reached since the middle of 1920. De- 
cember, March and May deliveries sold 
above the 34-cent-a-pound level. Out- 
standing among the factors operating 
for the continued price advance were a 
bullish ginnings report, a private esti- 
mate placing the size of the crop at 
under 10 million bales, much more op- 
timistic advices from the domestic and 
British goods centers, and a bullish 
weather statement. 

Declining prices on wheat and ad- 
vancing quotations on corn featured the 
trading at the principal grain markets. 
Trading was somewhat broader, but 
whereas heavy buying furnished the 
chief business in corn, extensive selling 
was largely responsible for the activity 
in wheat. It was evident that the trade 
had lost faith in the probability of any 
important action by the Government, 
and, in fact, talk of Government aid 
seems to have petered out since the elec- 
tions. 

Large crops of corn, potatoes, apples 
and tobacco have been grown this year, 
preliminary estimates of production by 
the Department of Agriculture showing 
each to be better than their five-year 
average. Corn is a three-million-bushel 
crop for the fifth time, and at Nov. 1 
farm prices exceeds $2,500,000,000. 

The estimate on corn and other im- 
portant crops compares as follows with 
the final December estimate of 1921 and 
1922 in thousands of bushels: 


1923 1922 

2,890,712 

856,211 

1,215,496 

186,110 

95,497 

15,050 

451,185 








International 














Canada—For the year ending Sep- 
tember, Canada’s trade with the United 
Kingdom, exports as well as imports, 
showed a very pronounced increase, 
compared with the same period a year 
ago. Exports totaled $377,669,774, com- 
pared with $311,293,992 a year ago, and 
imports $154,563,276, against $127,434,389 
the previous year. 

As an indication of the way that 
Canadian manufacturing industries are 
expanding, it may be said that during 
the year ended September, 64,678 auto- 
mobiles were exported, compared with 
29,095 for the preceding year. 

Canada’s threat to restrict the ship- 
ment of pulp wood to the United States 
by a Dominion-wide embargo is be- 
lieved to have lost its force through an 
order in council, issued by the Governor 
General of Canada, which would ex- 
empt from any such action for a period 
of ten years pulp wood being sold under 
existing contracts. 

Great Britain—In the interest of im- 
perial preference the British Govern- 
ment intends to ask Parliament, in ad- 
dition to tariff changes already an- 
nounced, to impose four new duties on 
foreign produce and exempt the same 
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goods produced within the Empire 
The proposed imposts are: Five shi}, 
ings per hundredweight on raw apples 
ten shillings per hundredweight oj 
canned salmon, six pence per gallon og 
fruit juices, and ten shillings per hun. 
dredweight on honey. In addition, the 
preference on tobacco imports in favor 
of Empire-grown tobacco will be raised 


‘from one-sixth to one-fourth. 


Reports indicate that the majority of 
British business leaders are in sympathy 
with the Government in its endeavors to 
solve the unemployment problem and 
would not oppose a tentative effort at 
protection, but there is a distinct irritation 
visible that another general election, 
with all its uncertainties and disturb- 
ance to business, should be forced at 
this time on the country. There is al- 
ways the fear that the Labor Party will 
be returned in even greater strength to 
Parliament. It is not thought that a 
ruinous policy of capital levey could be 
forced upon the country; but neverthe- 
less the knowledge that the Labor Party 
has not abandoned the idea is sufficient 
to cause apprehension in business circles, 

The recent decline in sterling is at- 
tributed to England’s large purchases 
of American cotton at the higher prices 
and to the unpleasant state of affairs on 
the Continent. 

France—Steel production in France 
is again on a normal basis. Of finished 
steel, the September output was 446,000 
tons, an increase of 31,000 tons over the 
figure of December, 1922, and 156,000 
tons larger than last February’s output. 

In further illustration of the good posi- 
tion of French industry, current state- 
ments show that receipts of the French 
railways from January 1 to October 14 
amounted to more than 281,000,000 
francs over the same period of 1922, an 
increase of more than 5 per cent. 

A very interesting article describing 
the industrial situation in France will 
be found on another page of this issue. 

Germany—The Government has now 
returned to its original scheme of con- 
version of the currency and announced 
that paper marks will be exchangeable 
into the new rentenmarks. The rate of 
exchange will be fixed immediately after 
the first issue of the rentenmarks, when, 
as the Government is pledged not to 
borrow any more from the Reichsbank, 
the ultimate total of the paper mark 
circulation will be known. It is esti- 
mated that the total circulation of old 
paper marks outstanding when the new 
currency is put out will be at least 20 
quintillions. 

The Hitler-Ludendorff “putsch” was 
a complete failure and was never re- 
garded in Berlin business circles as a 
danger to the republic. But the incident 
is accepted as emphasizing Germany’s 
political weakness, owing to the wholly 
divergent party tendencies. 

Prices continue to rise rapidly. The 
Frankfurter Zeitung’s commodities index 
for November 1 was 49,071 millions, 
against slightly less than 183 millions 
on October 4, and 1,665 last November, 
the average of 1914 being taken as 1. 

The bad effect of the high prices on 
German trade is increasingly visible. 
The Berlin Tageblatt estimates that 
4,500,000 persons are now receiving un- 
employment support in Germany. Two 
million of the number are stated to be 
in the occupied territory. 





